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LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR—I 


lHE title “Latin America” is a useful reminder of the historical, racial, 
and linguistic differences which distinguish all the territories in the 
centre and south of the American continent from their great neighbour 
to the north. While the United States is the outcome of a Puritan 
adventure in search of freedom denied at home, the Latin American 
states derive from the conquests of South European explorers who set 
out under the patronage of a sovereign and were accompanied by 
priests of the Catholic Church. The one history begins with the arrival 
of the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock; the other with Columbus's landfall 
in the Santa Maria on the coast of Hispaniola. The native peoples 
encountered were, in both instances, Indian tribes whose ancestors are 
thought to have come from North Asia by way of the Bering Strait. 
Some of them had, as their buildings and craftsmanship testify to this 
day, developed no mean civilization of their own, and over and against 
this a European way of life was gradually imposed. In the north, how- 
ever, the colonists tended to live apart from the native inhabitants, 
who were ultimately all but exterminated, while the Spanish and 
Portuguese, after completing their conquests—and indeed during the 
course of them—freely intermarried and assiduously converted. 
lo-day, in a few States the population is predominantly white; in some 
it is largely Indian; but the greater proportion of the peoples of Latin 
America are mestizo (mixed in race). Roman Catholicism remains the 
predominant religion. 

It has sometimes been thought, but without any great justification, 
that this fusion of races accounts for the revolutionary disturbances 
which were for long characteristic of Latin America. There were, how- 
ever, other and more important factors, among them the lack of 
political experience possessed by these countries at the time of the 
major revolutionary movement out of which the administrative 
divisions of Spanish America, the Portuguese Colony of Brazil, and the 
French Colony of Haiti emerged as independent republics. Although 
on paper the forms of government adopted in many instances bear 
close resemblance to that of the United States, the supremacy of the 
President, which in the United States is subjected to well-known 
checks, is often less open to challenge in Central and South America, 
and while democracy is the theory of government, dictatorship, though 
a dictatorship more and more limited, is still a practice. 

lt is the purpose of these two articles to give a sketch of Latin America 
i relation to the present war. It will be convenient to follow the 
(ivisions suggested by the map and to confine this article to 
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Mexico and the small States of Central America and the Caribbeay, 

This natural geographical division is also a political one, since Centr 
America has always been more closely bound up with the Unite 
States than the southern part of the continent. Also, at the time of 
writing, Mexico and Central America are the only parts of Latin Ameriq 
which have taken the extreme step of declaring war on the Axis. | 
is necessary, in the first instance, to consider the geographical dispos. 
tion of the countries, as well as the size and population of each. Som 
brief indications of the political scene and basic economy will folloy, 
This will prepare the way for a consideration of the strategic situation, 
the possibilities of self-defence, and the relations of Central Amerig 
with the United States. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATIONS, AREAS, AND POPULATIONS 

Mexico is usually classified as a North American State, but it is con. 
venient to consider it here in conjunction with Central America. 8; 
far the largest of the countries under consideration—it is eight time 
the size of Great Britain—its territory reaches from the south-westen 
boundary of the United States in a vast cornucopia, the base of which 
curves northwards to form the Gulf of Mexico after meeting the 
frontiers of Guatemala and British Honduras (the one colonial territory 
on the Central American mainland). Guatemala and the two State 
with which the irregular isthmus continues, Honduras and Nicaragua, 
are the largest of the Central American Republics. Nicaragua, the 
largest of all these States, is rather more than half the size of Great 
Britain. On the Pacific coast, and bordered by Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, is the small republic of El Salvador which is approximately hal! 
as large again as Wales; it is the only State on the isthmus that is not 


divides the Atlantic from the Pacific. In Panama, the last republic o 
the isthmus, the distance becomes still less and the Panama Canal, 
running through a zone over which the United States exercises sovereigi 
rights, provides a fifty-mile waterway by which ships can proceed from 
one hemisphere to another. Beyond the canal the serpentine territory 
of Panama bends south to join the sub-continent of South America 4 
the frontier of Colombia. 

Some thousand miles off the east coast of Central America a necklact 
of islands loops from the peninsula of Florida to the north-east 0 


Venezuela, enclosing the Caribbean Sea. The importance of these island 


for the defence of Central America is obvious, and will be considered 
presently. For the moment it is only necessary to point out that the 


two largest, Cuba (somewhat smaller than Nicaragua), and the neig!- | 


bouring island which is divided between the republics of Haiti and the 


Dominican Republic, complete the list of the Central American ani 


Caribbean areas. The remaining islands are colonial possessions of (real 
Britain, the United States, France, and the Netherlands. 


The populations of Mexico and Central America are both small i !) 


themselves and in the number of persons to the square mile. Mexic 
has a population of nearly 20 million, with an average of 25 persons t 
the square mile. Of the Central American and Caribbean Republics 
Cuba and Guatemala have the largest populations, 4 million and ‘ 
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million riipectively: with 95 persons to the square mile in Cuba, and 
77 in Guatemala. Much the most densely populated State is Hait 
with 265 persons to the square mile. This may be compared with Eng. 
land and Wales, for which the corresponding figure is 703. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 

Political and social conditions in Mexico are dominated by the 
revolution which began in 1910, as interpreted by the reforming 
energy of the last President, Lazaro Cardenas, and perhaps promis 
well because of the consolidating work of his more cautious successor 
the present President, General Avila Camacho. The revolution aime 
at land reform—in 1910, 95 per cent of those who worked on the land 
owned none of it—political democracy, nationalism, labour organiza- 
tion, popular education, and the limitation of the powers of the Church 
it also included a crusade against Governmental corruption. Its aspire- 
tions were embodied in the notable Constitution of 1917, by which time 
the belligerent period had nearly run its course. By 1934, when 
President Cardenas took office, the actual achievements were not ver 
impressive and disillusion had set in. In his six years of office the new 
President devoted himself to making the revolution effective. By the 
time of his retirement 62} million acres of land had been distributed to 
the people (45 million during his Presidency), and extensive programmes 
relating to agricultural development, rural education, public works 
banking and credit schemes, and irrigation had been launched. There 
was a revival of the labour movement and, in fulfilment of the Presi- 
dent’s avowed policy of ‘Mexico for the Mexicans’, the Mexican 
National Railways were expropriated in 1937 and the properties of the 
British, Dutch, and American Oil Companies in 1938, the last action 
being the climax in 20 years’ struggle. Although virtually a dictator, 
Cardenas allowed a certain latitude of criticism to opposition parties 
and showed a more tolerant attitude towards the Church than that of 
his immediate predecessors. At the end of his prescribed six years he 
stood by the principle of no re-election and retired to live on his farm 

President Camacho at first aroused some opposition from both Right 
and Left political opinion, but it seems that his policy is, in general, to 
keep to the track beaten out by his predecessor, but to proceed more 
warily, and only to turn back in order to smooth out the rougher places 
Thus, for instance, he has not attempted to eliminate the collective 
farms (ejtdos), but has tried to reconcile their interests with those of tie 
small independent farmers and, while accepting the movement towards 
a planned national economy, he has removed the disorganized railways 
from workers’ control and declared that he would welcome foreign 
capital provided it did not expect Mexico to abandon its social legisla- 
tion. Moreover, he has led public opinion towards even closer c0- 
operation with the United States, and the recent agreement over the 
oil dispute is a sign of these improved relations. 

Set against Mexico, the political scenes in the small States of Central 
America seem staged in Lilliput. Dictatorship has always been the 
prevailing form of government in these countries except in Costa Rica. 
At present the rule of individual dictators is prolonged through the 
doctrine of “continuismo”’, that is “the practice of continuing the ad- 
ministration in power in a Latin American country by the process o/ 4 
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constitutional amendment, or by a provision in a new Constitution, 
exempting the President in office, and perhaps other electoral officers, 
from the historic and frequent prohibition against two consecutive 
terms in office’. Costa Rica is an exception to the Central American 
political tradition in that for many years she has been, and remains, 
ademocracy. She is the only one of these States with a population that 
is almost entirely of pure Spanish descent; this, combined with the 
fact that a fair proportion of the half-a-million inhabitants are inde- 
pendent farmers with modest holdings, may partly account for her more 
advanced and relatively equable régime. Guatemala, with a ruling class 
of European descent, and docile Indian tribes, forming 60 per cent of 
the population, seems to be the most absolute of the dictatorships. 
Here President Jorge Ubico has been in power since 1931 and has 
embarked on a “clean-up” of the country aimed at material improve- 
ments, better communications, and a more efficient and less corrupt 
administration. Nicaragua, Honduras, and El Salvador, all of which 
have mestizo and Indian populations, have been liable to frequent 
disturbances in the past and, before the application of continuismo, the 
passage of their national leaders was often brief. In Panama, where 
the influence of the United States tends to make revolutions difficult, 
a palace revolt took place in 1941. The former President, Dr. Arias, 
who was suspected of pro-Nazi sympathies, and had withdrawn per- 
mission for the arming of American-owned ships under Panamanian 
registry, fled the country, and his place was taken by Senor Ricardo 
Adolfo de la Guardia. The change of administration was warmly wel- 
comed in the United States. 

Haiti, the first Spanish colony established by Columbus, passed into 
French hands for a hundred years before it gained its independence, 
and French has remained the national language. Except for Liberia, 
Haiti is the only negro republic in the world. The Dominican Republic, 
which occupies the remainder of the same island, has a white ruling 
class which represents something like 20 per cent of the population, 
and this explains its independent history and its lack of sympathy with 
negro revolts next door. At one point in its story it returned volun- 
tarily to Spanish rule, and at another very nearly decided to become 
part of the United States. Cuba, with a predominantly white popula- 
tion, experienced an uneasy time prior to its declaration of war against 
the Axis, owing to the lack of responsibility behind its somewhat ambi- 
tious attempt at parliamentary government. The elected representa- 
tives, divided into many parties more attentive to their own interests 
than to the country’s needs, were so constantly guilty of absenteeism 
that a proposal was put forward to reduce their parliamentary salaries 
for non-attendance. Entry into the war strengthened the position of 
President Batista—who, although a constitutionally elected president, 
had originally established his leadership by force—since it presented a 
justification for emergency decrees. 

One aspect of the political situation in Mexico and Central America 
has not yet been mentioned—the nature and degree of Axis penetration 
before the communication lines were cut by the declarations of war. 
In the short space available it is not possible to give any account of the 
activities of Nazi agents—Italian and Japanese elements seem to have 
been less dangerous. In brief it may be said that the usual policy was 
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pursued of taking such economic and political advantages as offered 
themselves, and distributing propaganda through Embassies and Con- 
sular officials. For example, the embargo placed by Holland and Great 
Britain on Mexican oil after the Act of Appropriation prompted Ger- 
many to offer a barter deal for the stored supplies—an offer which 
Cardenas, after some hesitation, accepted. The most fruitful political 

hunting grounds have been the extreme Right Wing political parties © 
(for example, the Unién Nacional Sinarquista, the Accién Nacional 
in Mexico, and the widespread Spanish Falange), and hostile feelings 
towards the United States. The lingering suspicions that the United 
States might resort to a former policy of interference in national afiairs 
were assiduously cultivated. Apart from the mineral wealth of Mexico 
the most interesting feature of Central America for the German 
Government is the Panama Canal, and it is likely that the proximity 
of Costa Rica to this vital waterway has encouraged the remark- 
able German immigration into that small country, whose democrati 
régime has perhaps presented fewer obstacles to infiltration than the 
neighbouring dictatorships. To sow distrust of the United States 
has also been the chief object of propaganda disseminated from 
Guatemala, where: the Nazis established their Central American 
headquarters. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

With the exception of Mexico, whose mineral wealth is outstanding, 
and the two gold-producing States (see table), the countries of Central 
America are not highly developed, and the disposal of surplus agricul- 
tural products is usually the main problem, and one that became 
increasingly difficult after September, 1939. In Cuba the prosperity of 
the country varies with the price of sugar. In the earlier stage of the 
war Cuba fared badly, but in the autumn of 1941 the U.S.A. offered to 
buy the 1942 sugar crop for its own use and for that of Great Britain. 
It was at first rumoured that the Cuban Government, already dis- 
satisfied with the price-fixing policy of the United States, might try to 
exact a higher price than the one proposed, but within a week of the 
attack on Pearl Harbour President Batista announced the acceptance 
of the agreement. 

The commercial dependence of Central America on the United States 
becomes clear from a glance at the table given below. It has been 
increased by the loss of more distant markets and by shipping diff- 
culties; but the loans of the Export-Import Bank and the application of 
the Lease-Lend policy to all Latin American countries announced in 
the American House of Representatives in September, 1941 must bring 
considerable economic benefits as well as aiding the defence measures 
of the countries. Details of the Lease-Lend agreements have not been 
made public. 

The bonds between Central America and the United States in the 
present war are threefold: there is first, commercial dependence; 
secondly, dependence for defence purposes; thirdly, what may roughly, 
but inadequately, be described as a political bond, the two contrasting 
strands of which are the sentiment of American unity and anti-fascism. 

Of commercial dependence enough has been said already; it must 
necessarily increase with the needs of war; and the United States has 
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shown a co-operative spirit in plans for the development of new agri- 
cultural crops and the diversification of economies. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Percentages based on 1939 figures) 


Os he Imports 


‘Chief Importing 
Chief Commodities | Country 
Me exports hahen) 
| Minerals ( (69%) 
| Coffee U.S.A. (74%) 66% from U.S.A. 
Agricultural products 124% ,, Germany 
24% «. U.K. 
U.K., Germany, 


Guatemala “Coffee (70%) U: S. S.A. “(70% ) 74% from U.S.A. 
Germans own 30% o 
| plantations 
Honduras Bananas (63%) 
Coconuts U.S.A. (86%) 35% from U.S.A. 
Coffee 
Gold (26% ) 
Nicaragua | Coffee U.S.A. (67° ) 68%, from U.S.A. 
| Bananas Germany (15%) 12% ,, Germany 
Gold (all to U.S.A.) | 


EI Salvador “Coffee (87%) U.S.A. (62%) 47°, from U.S.A. 
Germany (10%) 21% ,, Germany 

Costa Rica Coffee U.S.A. (46%) 59% from U.S.A. 
Bananas Germany (25%) 4 , Germany 

Cocoa U.m. (he) 5% «4, Japan 


Panama Bananas Us (89%) 57%, from U.S.A. 


Cube Sugar (73) J.S.A. (75%) ,, from U.S.A. 
Tobacco LK, 12%) 


Haiti Coffee : (42°) 54% from U.S.A. 
Raw Cotton x (165; ae. « ys. Uh. 


Dominican Sugar J.K. (68% of sugar) | 54% from U.S.A. 
Republic Cocoa (42%, of total exports)| 11% ,, Japan 
U.S.A. (32% of total 
exports) 


Without the help of the United States the defensive arrangements 
of all the Central American Republics would be so inadequate as to 
invite attack. In 1938, Mexico’s active army consisted of 3,405 officers 
and 38,430 other ranks, her air force of 51 aeroplanes, and her navy 
was little more than a police force with six escort vessels, 10 coastguard 
patrol vessels, and some minor craft. Even in relation to the country’s 
relatively small population of sixteen million, these forces are very 
slight. The situation is no better in the smaller States. Air strength is 
negligible, navies, except for the small units in Cuba and the Dominican 
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Republic, do not exist, and the aggregate strength of the armies, with- 
out counting reserves, is less than 40,000 men of all ranks—of this 
number Cuba contributes. 16,000. It is not possible to estimate the 
available reserves, but the President of Nicaragua has said that he 
could send the United States 10,000 soldiers in 24 hours, and a further 
10,000 within three months. It seems unlikely, however, that there 
would be sufficient local equipment for such expeditionary forces. 
Heavy arms seem to be lacking throughout Central America, although 
the possession of small arms is common and the opportunities for 
guerrilla warfare considerable. 

The adequate defence of these countries depends on the building up 
of national armed forces, an effective patrol system, especially in the 
region of the Panama Canal, and facilities for rapid help from the 
United States. For the first measure of defence the States will have to 
be largely self-reliant, although the armed forces which the United 
States maintains in the Canal Zone will guard this vital channel, and 
Lease-Lend agreements will help to provide armaments. For patrolling 
purposes the ‘planes of the commercial aviation companies (Trans- 
portes Aereos Centro-Americanos and Pan-American Airways) might 
be requisitioned, but commercial aircraft designed to carry freight are 
not very suitable for reconnaissance purposes. Patrolling aeroplanes 
will thus have to come from the United States, but it is interesting to 
note that the U.S.A. have promised 500 aviation scholarships to enable 
Latin American youths to train for. national air service. Speedy aid 
from the United States to meet an emergency requires improvement in 
communications and in the provision of air-fields. The Pan-American 
Highway which will ultimately join the U.S.A. with Panama has several 
gaps. South of Mexico City there is a gap of 80 miles to the Guatemalan 
frontier; another from half way through El Salvador until well into 
Nicaraguan territory, and another gap from Liberia in Costa Rica to 
David in Panama. It would not be practicable to complete this road 
and make it suitable for heavy traffic in a short space of time. Com- 
munications across the isthmus south of Mexico are also poor. There 
are only two inter-oceanic railways—in Guatemala and Costa Rica—and 
no completed highway. The Pacific coast is clearly the more vulnerable; 
on the Atlantic side the West Indies and other islands form an outer 
bastion. Here the United States have, besides their original bases in 
the Virgin Islands and ‘Puerto Rico, the new territories leased from 
Great Britain in the ‘Leeward and Windward Islands, in Trinidad, 
Bermuda, and Jamaica. Many of these islands have good ports. 

The sentiment of American unity is one that has grown more 
naturally in the United States, holding as it does the dominant position 
on the continent, than in the small neighbouring countries which are 
obliged to rely on its economic and military strength. In former times 
the United States regarded Central America as within the natural orbit 
of its influence, and refused to recognize any Central American Govern- 
ment established by force. Even when this attitude was abandoned it 
left some inevitable distrust and, like the larger republics of South 
America, the Central American States have suspected the United States 
of exploiting Pan-Americanism for its own advantage. President 
Roosevelt’ has done much to remove this suspicion, and the actions 
with which he has supported his declaration of “a good neighbour 
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policy’ have met with growing response. While, on the one hand, pro- 
United States feeling has been growing, any earlier sympathetic reac- 
tions towards Germany have diminished in the face of the spectacle of 
applied Nazism in occupied countries. Before Japan attacked the 
United States in December 1941, all the heads of the Central American 
Republics had made it clear on which side they stood, and within a week 
of America becoming a belligerent the.smaller States had followed her 
into war. Mexico joined company with the rest five months later, in 
May, 1942. 
K. G. 
C. M. C. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OVERSEAS 


III. NATIONAL CAPABILITIES 


THE preceding articles in this series surveyed briefly the relative 
amounts of the different factors of production required by various 
types of industry, and concluded with some general observations on 
the causes determining the relative prices of these different factors, and 
hence the kind of industry on which any particular area may most 
suitably specialize. It is necessary now to come down from this high 
level of generalization to the examination of the empirical facts about 
relative factor-costs in various countries. 

The difficulty here is again that data, in a form such as to render 
them comparable between one country and another, are scarce, and 
cannot be made available in such a form without a good deal of re- 
search. For the purposes of the present cursory discussion, however, 
it is sufficient to make a few comparisons between the relative prices of 
certain factors of production in different countries, in order to throw a 
ittle light on the short-run prospects of profitable specialization, and 
to supplement these comparisons by a glance at the relative abundance 
or scarcity of the various factors in different countries in the longer run. 

There is one factor of production the prices of which, in various 
countries, it might seem at first sight easy to compare directly—namely, 
long-term capital. In practice, variations in the ;method of quotation 
and the difficulty of finding securities which have similar status in the 
different countries, make comparison hazardous, but, even so, there are 
variations so great thatjno difficulties of this kind can obscure them. It 
is instructive, for instance, to compare the average yields of Govern- 
ment securities in various countries over the period 1929-38. These are 
not, of course, by any means the same as the yields of industrial 
securities, but they certainly throw some light on the relative costs of 
raising long-term funds for industry. 

_The countries where capital was dearest in this period were those of 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe—-Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
reece, etc.—where the average yield of Government securities 
according to internal quotations) was over 10 per cent. Next came the 
latin American countries, ranging from Colombia, where the yield was 
over 10 per cent, through Brazil.and Chile, where it, was, markedly 
ower, to the Argentine and Uruguay, where it was about 5.8 and 4.6 
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per cent respectively. The yield of China’s external loans, according ty 
the London quotation, averaged just over 7 per cent. The countrig 
with fairly low interest rates (apart from Uruguay, mentioned above 
were Japan, where the yield of internal Government bonds average; 
about 4.7 per cent over the ten years concerned, and the Britis) 
Dominions and Egypt, whose bonds, according to domestic quotations 
yielded between 4 and 4} per cent. The Dominions’ external loans 
according to London quotations, yielded from about 4 per cent, in the 
case of South Africa, to 4.7 per cent in that of Australia. Indian 
Government loans yielded just under 4} per cent according to London 
quotations. It may be noted, by way of comparison, that the yields of 
British and United States Government bonds averaged about 3.6 and 
3.1 per cent respectively in the same period. 

It must again be emphasized that these rates, which are approxi. 
mately those at which the Governments of the countries concerne( 
could have borrowed, are not necessarily related at all closely to thos 
at which private industry could obtain funds, but they certainly show 
that the cost of borrowing in general was very high in Eastern Europe 
and Colombia, fairly high in Brazil and the Argentine, fairly low in 
Japan, Uruguay, Egypt, and the British Dominions, and very low, by 
comparison, in Britain and the United States. In proportion as borrovw- 
ing is expensive, forms of economic activity which require a large and 
long-lived equipment—railways, dams, buildings, and certain kinds of 
plant such as textile machinery and machine-tools—are at a relative 
disadvantage. 

The comparison of costs of labour in different countries clearl 
also presents great difficulties. As was pointed out in a previous 
article of this series, the efficiency of workers varies with climate 
tradition, the level of education, and numerous other factors, quite 
apart from the quality and quantity of the equipment with which they 
are provided, so that the service which a given sum of money will buy 
is not to be measured simply by the number of man-hours of work 
which can be got for it. Apart from this important qualification, the 
levels of wages per hour in comparable occupations in different countries 
(converted to a common currency at the market rate of exchange) are 
still worth comparing, not so much for any light which the compariso1 
throws on the relation between real costs of labour in different places 
as for showing how the relative cost of labour and imported ra¥ 
materials differs from country to country. For sums of money which 
are equivalent to one another at the market rates of exchange will buy 
quantities of the more easily transportable raw materials which, withit 
not too wide limits, are the same in all countries, apart, of course, from 
the effects of tariffs, etc., and to compare the costs of similar amounts 
of labour in different countries at market rates of exchange is thu 
virtually to compare these costs as measured in terms of the more easil 
transportable materials, trade in the latter being assumed to be free 
The wage-rates quoted in the following table relate to particular classe 
of workers, and the relative remunerations of the different classes vat) 
enormously from country to country, so that these figures should not 
be taken as indicating at all accurately the earnings of skilled and ut 


skilled workers in general. They are, however, still of very considerable 


interest, 
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HOURLY WAGE-RATES EXPRESSED IN U.S. CENTS AT THE CURRENT RATE 
OF EXCHANGE: OCTOBER, 1939 


Skilled Unshilled Ratio 
(Turners, (Engineers’ and _Unskilled to 
Country Fitters, Iron- Builders’ Skilled (per cent) 
Moulders) Labourers 
Canada 66 
s. Africa (Capetown) 20 
Newfoundland 59 
New Zealand 86 
Australia 83 
Great Britain 73 
Argentine 63 
Hungary 50 
Palestine 95 
Turkey (Ankara) 37 
Rumania 47 
Chile 71 


The countries are arranged in descending order of the cost of skilled 
labour, of the kinds specified, in relation to U.S. dollars—i.e., roughly, in 
relation to imported raw materials of the more easily transportable 
kinds. It is plain that this is very nearly the same as descending order 
of standard of living—the standard of living of the white population 
being that referred to in the case of South Africa. Descending order of 
the dollar cost of unskilled labour of the kinds specified is not greatly 
different, apart from two or three instances, which are fairly readily 
accounted for—the cheapness of unskilled labour in South Africa is due, 
of course, to the fact that it is mainly native labour; its cheapness in 
Newfoundland is due to the depressed condition of the country in 
general, and the displacement of fishermen into unskilled work in 
particular; the remarkable similarity between skilled and unskilled 
rates in Palestine is presumably due to the large number of immigrants 
who have industrial skill or a relatively high level of general education. 
In Chile, the relatively high cost of unskilled labour (or rather, the 
relatively low cost of skilled labour) is not so readily accounted 
for, but may be due to the peculiar character of the very small 
engineering industry there. Apart from these four instances, it may be 
said that a high general standard of living and of dollar wages tends to 
be associated with a high ratio of unskilled to skilled wage-rates, though 
it must be emphasized again that the figures quoted illustrate rather 
than demonstrate this point. 

It follows from this tentative conclusion that the countries with the 
higher standards of living will do best to specialize on industries which 
need relatively little labour in relation to imported raw materials, and, 
in general, on those industries where the average level of skill required is 
elatively high. There are many bulky raw materials, however, which 
are not easily transportable, and whose dollar prices, even apart from 
the effects of artificial trade-barriers, differ widely from place to place. 
\s was pointed out in an earlier article of this series, by far the most im- 
ortant materials of this kind for industry as a whole—i.e. those which 
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are used in the greatest physical quantities—are coal and iron-ore 
though for many purposes coal may be replaced by petroleum or water. 
power. The relative abundance or scarcity of these factors of produc- 
tion, however, is even more relevant to the ultimate, long-term, capacity 
of the different countries to develop particular branches of industry, 
than to their short-term capacity to do so in conditions of wage-levels, 
etc., approximating to the present ones. It is therefore in connection 
with long-term rather than with short-term prospects that it is proposed 
to glance at them. 

In the long run, the chief factors governing the relative abilities of 
different areas in different lines of production are the proportions in 
which they possess natural resources of various kinds. The country with 
much land per head of the population, but little coal, iron, petroleum or 
potential water-power is obviously best fitted for agriculture, that with 
little land as well as few mineral and power resources per head is best 
fitted for light industry, while that with relatively little land and plenty 
of power and minerals is suited for heavy industry. To survey the 
known resources of even a few countries at all fully would obviously 
be an enormous task, quite outside the scope of this article, but a few 
outstanding facts may nevertheless be brought together with profit. 

To express the resources of the various countries as so much per head 
of the present population in a survey of long-run possibilities clearl\ 
implies a judgment that populations—or rather, the ratios between 
populations—will not change greatly for some time to come. Differences 
in population density are to-day so_great, indeed, that any relative 
change between the most populous and the least populous countries in 
the course of the next two or three generations is unlikely to be of major 
importance in this connection, unless migration is resumed on a nine- 
teenth century scale (which is unlikely). Nevertheless, the possibilit) 
of substantial relative changes in population must be borne in mind as 
qualifying what follows. 

In the next issue of the Bulletin an attempt will be made to assembl 
some data bearing on the long-term prospects of various countries, and 
to interpret them in the light of this and previous articles. 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN TREATY OF ALLIANCE 


ON June 11th Mr. Eden announced in the House of Commons that a 
Treaty of Alliance had been signed in London on May 26 between 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., providing for full collaboration between 
the two countries during and after the war. The Treaty amplified the 
agreement for joint action against Germany signed on July 12, 1941, 
and followed as a logical development from his visit to Moscow in 
December, 1941. Discussions had been continuing since that visit, 
between the British Dominions, the U.S.A., and others of the United 
Nations, and M. Molotov arrived in London on May 21 to make the 
final arrangements for the Treaty. On May 27 M. Molotov left for the 
U.S.A. at the invitation of President Roosevelt, and had now returned 
to Moscow after a short second visit to London on his way home. 

After outlining the terms of the Treaty, Mr. Eden said that the 
conversations with M. Molotov had ranged over the whole war situation 
and full understanding had been reached with regard ‘‘to the urgent 
task of creating a second front in Europe in 1942. Discussion also took 
place on the question of further improving the supplies of aeroplanes, 
tanks, and other war material to be sent from Great Britain to the 
Soviet Union. Both sides were gratified to note the identity of their 
views on all the above questions’. ‘‘This Treaty not only formalizes 
and emphasizes the closeness of the collaboration between our two 
countries during the war’’, he said, “It affords also an indispensable 
basis for European reconstruction...It means that without the 
closest understanding between Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
there can be no security and stability in Europe, either for ourselves 
or for any of our allies’. In reply to a question, Mr. Eden said there 
were no secret clauses in the agreement. 

The terms of the Treaty stated that Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., 
desiring to confirm the agreement of July 12, 1941, and to contribute 
to the maintenance of peace after the war, and, moreover, desiring “‘to 
give expression to their intention to collaborate closely with one another 
as well as with the other United Nations at the peace settlement and 
during the ensuing period of reconstruction” on the basis of the Atlantic 
Charter, had agreed as follows: 


Part I 

Article I “to afford one another military and other assistance and 
support of all kinds in the war against Germany and all those States 
which are associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe”’. 

Article IT “not to enter into any negotiations with the Hitlerite 
Government or any other Government in Germany that does not 
clearly renounce all aggressive intentions, and not to negotiate or 
conclude except by mutual consent any armistice or peace treaty with 
rie or any other State associated with her in acts of aggression 
In urope”’ . 


Part II 
Article III. The two parties expressed their desire “to unite with 
other like-minded States in adopting proposals for common action to 
preserve peace and resist aggression in the post-war period”’, and, 
pending the adoption of such proposals, they agreed after the termina- 
565 
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tion of hostilities to take all measures in their power to “render impos. 
sible a repetition of aggression and violation of the peace by Germany 
or any of the States associated with her in acts of aggression in Europe”, 

Article IV. Should one of the parties during the post-war period be 
attacked by Germany or any of the States mentioned in Article III (2) 
the other contracting party promised to give all military and other 
support to the party so attacked, and it was agreed that this Article 
should remain in force “‘until the High Contracting Parties, by mutua| 
agreement, shall recognize that it is superseded by the adoption of the 
proposals contemplated in Article ITI (1)’’, or in default of the adoption 
of such proposals, for 20 years, and thereafter until terminated by 
either party. 

Article V. The two countries agreed “‘to work together in clos 
and friendly collaboration after the re-establishment of peace for the 
organization of security and economic prosperity in Europe’’, taking 
into account the interests of the United Nations, and acting in accor- 
dance with the principles ‘‘of not seeking territorial aggrandisement for 
themselves and of non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
States”. 

Article VI. They agreed to render one another all possible economic 
assistance after the war. 

Article VII. They agreed not to conclude any alliance or take part 
in any coalition directed against each other. 

Article VIII. The Treaty was to be ratified in the shortest possible 
time, and to come into force immediately on the exchange of the 
instruments of ratification in Moscow, and was immediately to replace 
the agreement of July 12, 1941. Part I was to remain in force until the 
re-establishment of peace with Germany and the Powers associated 
with her in aggression in Europe, and Part II was to remain in force for 
20 years, and thereafter be terminated by either party. 


Mr. Eden, after signing the Treaty, stated that Great Britain and 
Russia, ‘‘under the impact of war, had found that understanding which 
escaped us in the uneasy years of peace”, and on behalf of the British 
Government he gave M. Molotov the pledge “that there will be no 
wavering on the part of the Government or people of these islands” in 
the endeavour to continue the struggle until victory. With regard to 
collaboration in the peace, he said ‘‘There is nothing exclusive in our 
agreement. We are seeking peace and security not only for our two 
countries, but for all the United Nations. But understanding between 
us is one of the foundations of peace, not for us alone, but for the world’. 
M. Molotov, in reply, said the Treaty represented “‘an important 
political landmark” in Anglo-Soviet relations. He believed that the 
peoples of all the occupied countries would welcome the Treaty, since 
it was “‘indispensable in order and more quickly to ensure the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerite Germany and to attain our desired aim—victory 
“Hitler and his accomplices in their blood-stained robbery in Europ 
will now feel more than ever that the united forces of their adversaries 
have been rallied and strengthened” he said. The Treaty signified more 
than the Anglo-Soviet agreement of July 12, 1941, and provided ‘‘the 
desired basis for joint action after the war’. “‘It is still further necessary 
to emphasize that what relates to the present day in this Treaty 
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already successfully being realized and carried into effect’, he con- 
cluded, and assured Mr. Eden that it would be welcomed with great 
satisfaction by the people of the Soviet Union. 


King George VI and President Kalinin exchanged congratulatory 
messages on the signing of the Treaty. Mr. Churchill sent a message to 
M. Stalin, thanking him for “having done so much to meet us in the 
difficulties connected with our Treaty’’, and stating that it would be 
greatly appreciated in the U.S.A. and would ensure that ‘‘from now on 
our three great Powers will be able to march forward in step, acting 
together in whatever the future may hold for us”. M. Stalin replied 
that the Treaty would have great significance in strengthening the ties 
between the Soviet Union and Great Britain, and also between them 
and the U.S.A., and expressed the hope that M. Molotov’s second visit 
after his return from the U.S.A. would provide “an opportunity to 
finish the work which has yet to be concluded”’. 

On June 11 the Foreign Office issued a statement announcing that 
the Treaty would form “‘a solid basis for future good relations” between 
Britain and the U.S.S.R., and also between them and the U.S.A., 
“which were kept informed of the course of the conversations and of the 
signature of the Treaty”. It stated that full understanding was 
reached ‘‘with regard to the urgent tasks of creating a second front in 
Europe in 1942”’, and that M.Molotov, M. Maisky, Major-General Issayev, 
and Rear-Admiral Kharlamov, and Mr. Churchill, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Eden, 
and the British Chiefs of Staff had taken part in the conversations on 
the subject. 

Before he left Britain on his return to Moscow M. Molotov sent a 
message for Mr. Churchill in which he stated “I am convinced that the 
mutual treaty concluded between the Soviet Union and Great Britain, 
and the agreement reached concerning the opening of a second front in 
Europe in 1942, will considerably hasten the complete destruction of 
Hitlerite Germany, and is the expression of the deep union existing 
between our peoples in honest friendship and wide co-operation’’. Ina 
message to Mr. Eden he said, “‘I do not doubt that this agreement will 
serve as a sound basis for the further development of the friendly 
relations and alliance between our countries, and will serve the common 
cause of freedom-loving peoples both during the time of war and in the 
post-war period”’. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity over the British Isles was very slight, and was 
confined to the coast, except on the night of June 13, when a few bombs 
did some damage at the Midlands town, stated by the Germans to le 
Leamington. On one occasion extensive damage was done in a working 
class district in a town in the south, and on June 21 night a fairly 
sharp attack was made on Southampton. 

The heaviest raid on Germany was on the Ruhr, night of June § 
when a strong force was sent there and to Dieppe Harbour and aero. 
dromes in the Low Countries and France. 18 bombers were lost. The 
Ruhr and the Rhineland were also heavily bombed on June 16 night, 
8 bombers being lost, and Emden on the night of June 19 and 2%) 
Osnabruck and aerodromes in Holland were also attacked on 19th, and 
other objectives in N.W. Germany, on 20th. 9 aircraft were lost the 
first night and 7 the second. Among other objectives raided by strong 
forces were Havre, St. Nazaire, and Dunkirk, while many sorties wer 
made against enemy occupied aerodromes, against shipping off the 
coast, and on barges and gun posts in the Nieuport area and between 
Ostend and Bruges. Several enemy vessels were hit off the Dutch 
coast, and on the night of June 14 2 in a convoy were sunk. 

On June 10 night a British convoy shot down 2 enemy bombers and 
possibly a third off the South Coast of England, sustaining no damage 
whatever itself. The German version of the action was that direct hits 
were scored with heavy bombs on 3 vessels. On the night of June 1i 
also a convoy was attacked off the S.W. coast by bombers, one of which 
was shot down and the others driven off, again with no damage to the 
British vessels. The Admiralty reported (June 13) the loss of the 
submarine Olympus and (June 18) of the minesweeper Fitzroy, and o 
June 19 announced that the old destroyer Wild Swan had been lost o 
17th off the West coast @ France after destroying 6 out of 12 German 
bombers which attacked her. 3 Spanish trawlers which were nearby 
were sunk during the action: their crews were rescued by Britis 
vessels. 

The number of German aircraft destroyed was 23, excluding thos 
destroyed by convoys and their escort. British losses numbered 5 

The Germans described all the attacks on the Ruhr and the Rhine. 
land as “militarily inoffensive nuisance raids”. On June 20 they claime/ 
the sinking of a gunboat in the Channel by m.t.bs. and the capture o! 
prisoners, and on 21st stated that 10 British ‘planes were shot down in 
attacks against the French coast the day before, and 10 more during 
the night raid on Emden. 

On June 12 a Beaufighter aircraft flew into Paris and dropped 4 
tricolor flag on the Arc de Triomphe. Flying at roof-top height it thet 
fired cannon shells into the German-occupied building of the Irene! 
Ministry of Marine. No German aircraft were encountered. 

American Waters. The U.S. authorities announced the loss 
several vessels, including a Swedish steamer (June 9) and others of 
Panama and Honduras registry. On June 20 the U.S. Navy Dept 
announced that since Dec. 7 the number of United Nations’ ships |os 
in American waters and the Caribbean Sea was 286. 
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GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


[he assault on Sevastopol, begun on June 5, was maintained with 
increasing intensity regardless of losses, claimed by the Russians to be 
extremely heavy. On June 11 they stated that in the previous 3 days 
nearly 15,000 Germans had been killed, and over 50 tanks and 60 
aircraft destroyed. The city was bombed almost continuously by waves 
of 30 or more aircraft, and shelled by guns of the heaviest calibre. At 
the middle of the month it was estimated that fully 10 German divisions 
were engaged in the attack. Russian semi-official reports added that 
Commando raids were being made on several places on the Crimean 
coast, including, according to the Germans, Yalta and Eupatoria. 


The Germans also started a new offensive in the Kharkov area on 
June 10, but on 17th the Russians reported that the attacks there had 
weakened, and that the enemy were concentrating all their efforts on 
Sevastopol. They were then trying to deepen the dent they had made 
in the Russian positions on the Belbek river, and claimed on 17th the 
capture of Fort Siberia, and on 18th that of Fort Maxim Gorki, described 
as the strongest fort in the positions north of the city. On June 19 the 
Russians stated that the enemy had, since 16th, also been attacking 
along the southern highway, but that Balaklava was still holding out. 
The same day the Germans claimed that they now held the whole of the 
north side of Severnaya Bay (on the south side of which the city is 
situated) except for 1 fort, Fort Lenin. The next day the Russians 
reported the repulse of 8 more heavy attacks, made regardless of losses, 
but on June 21 admitted that, under pressure of numerical superiority, 
they had been unable to prevent the enemy from driving a wedge into 
the defences. Red Star described the situation as tense, as the Germans 
had brought up fresh forces and were attacking without cessation, 
despite losses in killed estimated at 1,500 in the previous 36 hours. 
The Germans announced the capture of Fort Lenin on June 21, and 
soon afterwards claimed to be inside the town, but on June 22 the 
Russians declared they were still holding out. The whole population 
were described as taking some part in the fighting, and many women 
were reported to have undertaken combatant duties. 


On the other fronts the German thrust east of Kharkov was checked 
effectively by the middle of the month, despite the most desperate 
attacks made regardless of losses. On June 15 the Russians stated that 
some positions had changed hands twice during the day. The enemy 
were throwing in columns of from 90 to 120 tanks each, without 
making any headway. The next day the Russians claimed to have 
destroyed some hundreds of them in the 7 days since this new offensive 
began, and on 17th reported some progress by their own forces on the 
right (west) bank of the Donetz, south-east of Kharkov. They added 
that in that week they had beaten off between 60 and 70 tank attacks, 
in each of which an average of about 100 tanks took part. 

The next 2 or 3 days strong Soviet counter-blows on that front were 
reported, and on June 18 an offensive began in the Smolensk region. 
In the Kalinin sector also some progress was claimed (June 18) and 
fighting flared up again in the regions of Bryansk and Kursk. 

The Russian figures of aircraft destroyed were, for the week ended 
June 13, 377 German and 135 Russian, and for the following week, 
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264 German and 103 Russian. The Germans gave figures for the period 
June 2 to 11 as 456 Russian and 47 German lost. 

At sea Soviet warships reported the sinking of a transport off 
Odessa (June 13) and of 3 large transports in the Barents Sea 
(June 14 and 19). They also announced (June 15) the sinking of a 
U-boat in northern waters and stated that on the night of 19th a Soviet 
submarine had sunk an enemy steamer near Visby, the first mention of 
a Russian warship being in the Western Baltic. (The Germans claimed 
that they were all bottled up in the eastern end of the Gulf of Finland.) 

The Germans reported (June 14) the sinking of a 10,000 ton transport 
by aircraft at the entrance to Sevastopol roadstead, and that of 
another large steamer by an Italian m.t.b. on the night of June 12. On 
June 16 they reported the sinking of a destroyer in Sevastopol harbour, 
and on 20th that of a transport just outside it. In the far North they 
announced successful raids on Murmansk in which many Soviet aircraft 
were destroyed and the sinking of a large cargo ship near the port on 
June 19. The Italians claimed to have taken part in several of these 
actions and on June 19 stated that one of their torpedo boats had sunk 
a Soviet submarine off Sevastopol. 

Stockholm reports on June 14 stated that a number of transport 
were leaving German Baltic ports daily for Finland. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

On June 16 it was announced that the Navy and Merchant Navy, 
with the support of the R.A.F. and the U.S. Army Air Corps, had 
delivered supplies to the garrisons in Malta and Tobruk, in the face 
of very heavy attacks by superior naval and air forces, and not with- 
out loss, but that “‘fantastic (enemy) claims to have sunk cruisers and 
damaged a battleship and a carrier are without foundation’. One 
Trento class Italian cruiser (10,000 tons) and at least 2 destroyers had 
been sunk. On June 14 an Italian force with 2 battleships and 4 des- 
troyers had been sighted south of Taranto and was at once attacked 
by torpedo-carrying aircraft. Early next day it was attacked by them 
again and by Liberator aircraft, and a considerable number of hits 
were scored on the 2 battleships, identified according to the U.S. War 
Dept. (June 18) as the Littorto (35,000 tons) and the Cavour (23,600 
tons). That evening the Italians turned north and returned to base. 
On June 16 another force, of cruisers and destroyers, sighted near 
Pantelleria was attacked also by torpedo aircraft, and 1 cruiser set on 
fire. In 24 hours over 100 sorties from Malta were made by aircratt, 
which destroyed 12 of the enemy ’planes. 

These actions were in defence of 2 convoys, one proceeding east from 
Gibraltar and the other west, from Alexandria, and the following out- 
line of the results of heavy and almost continuous attacks on them was 
read out in the House of Commons by Mr. Attlee on June 23. ‘hie 
western convoy was sighted by enemy aircraft before it reached the 
Sardinia—North African channel, but in spite of air attacks and 0! 
threat of attack by 2 cruisers and 4 destroyers, which were driven oll, 
it reached Malta, though with serious losses, early on June 16. During 
its passage 43 Axis planes were destroyed and 22 probably, with many 
others damaged, while several hits were made by British aircraft on 
the enemy warships. 
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After supply ships had been passed into Tobruk the eastera convoy 
was proceeding to Malta on June 14 when an enemy force of 2 battle- 
ships, 4 cruisers, and 8 or more destroyers was sighted. Avoiding action 
was taken, and meanwhile air forces left Malta and North Africa to 
attack this fleet. The Trento was sunk in this action on June 15, and a 
torpedo hit was scored on a battleship. During that day the enemy 
fleet cruised between the eastern convoy and Malta, but by nightfall the 
arrival of the western convoy was ensured. The delay through the air 
attack on the Italian fleet resulted in an expenditure of fuel by the 
eastern convoy which necessitated its return to Alexandria. The 
naval losses on each side were: British, 1 light cruiser, 4 destroyers, and 
escort vessels sunk, while 30 aircraft were lost. Axis (only those 
confirmed), 1 battleship torpedoed, 1 heavy cruiser, 2 destroyers, and 
| U-boat sunk, and at least 65 aircraft shot down. 

The Germans claimed the sinking of 4 cruisers and destroyers, 2 
escort ships, and 6 cargo ships in the eastern convoy and severe damage 
to and the setting on fire of a destroyer and 8 cargo ships, while 33 
British aircraft were shot down for the loss of 10 German. 

The Italians stated that in the first attacks on the western convoy 
on June 14 2 cruisers, 1 destroyer, and 4 cargo steamers were sunk, 
and | battleship, 1 aircraft carrier, 2 cruisers, 1 destroyer, and 4 cargo 
ships heavily damaged; for the loss of 20 of their aircraft out of 300 
taking part in the attack. On June 15 south of Pantelleria the attack 
was taken up by a naval force of 2 cruisers and 5 destroyers, and | 
cruiser and 1 destroy er sunk, 2 destroyers badly damaged, and other 
vessels hit with torpedoes. In this action, named by them the battle 
of Pantelleria, they said they had picked up several hundred men from 
the British ships, 100 of them seriously wounded. 

Frequent raids were made on Taranto, Heraklion, and other objec- 
tives in Crete and at the Piraeus, Taranto being bombed 6 nights 
running. Maritza, in Rhodes, and Cagliari, in Sardinia, were also 
attacked once. 

Raids on Malta were not heavy. On June 11, after 2 years’ attacks, 
it was announced that civilian deaths there totalled 1,215. The 
number of raiders destroyed was 590, with 231 probably destroyed, 
and 546 damaged. It was also reported (June 9) that the submarine 
Turbulent had sunk 3 Axis supply ships, an Italian destroyer, and a 
Cargo ship. 

On June 14 a semi-official announcement disclosed the arrival in the 
Mediterranean of U.S. Naval forces, believed to include 2 battleships 
and 4 or 5 cruisers. 

On June 18 it was announced that 15 U.S. Liberator aircraft had 
left Egypt on June 11 and bombed the Ploesti oilfields in Rumania 
the next day. They were believed to have done considerable damage, 
as they met with no opposition. 1 was lost on the way back when inter- 
ae by German fighters, and 4 came down in Turkey for want of 
uel, 


NORTH AFRICA 
After repulsing several heavy attacks the garrison of Bir Hakeim 
was withdrawn on the night of June 10; the enemy had been using 
100 dive-bombers and heavy guns the previous day. The garrison were 
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credited with the destruction of about 70 Axis tanks during their 
defence. Throughout June 12 and 13 very heavy fighting went on south 
of El Adem and then south of Acroma, the enemy having skirted round 
the former when held there and moved north-west, thus threatening 
to isolate the British forces at Gazala. On June 16 it was announced 
that the South African Division and the 50th Division had been 
successfully withdrawn from Gazala under cover .of a magnificent 
fight by the troops round Acroma and the Ist Armoured Division. 
The same day it was also announced that the British forces had been 
withdrawn from the Knightsbridge area and now held a line roughly 
from Acroma to El Adem. The enemy attacked strongly in the FE! 
Adem area and succeeded in establishing himself due east of it at 
Sidi Rezegh. 

Subsequent developments were outlined in a despatch from General 
Auchinleck read to Parliament on June 23 by Mr. Attlee. This said 
that for 4 days the enemy was held in the air and on land until, on 
June 17, General Ritchie decided to withdraw to the El] Adem-Ed Duda- 
Sidi Rezegh area and concentrate his main force towards the frontier, 
leaving what was considered to be an adequate garrison in Tobruk. 
On June 20 morning the enemy attacked Tobruk from the south-east 
and penetrated the perimeter and a position in that portion of the 
Tobruk area east of the road to El Adem. The 8th Army was still in 
the field, and had received and was still receiving further reinforcements. 

That was the end of the statement, Mr. Attlee said, and he announced 
the fall of Tobruk, saying that enemy tanks and lorried infantry passed 
through the gap made on 20th, and were brought to battle inside the 
perimeter that afternoon. ‘We lost very heavily in tanks’’, he con- 
cluded, “‘and, as a result, the situation deteriorated rapidly. During 
the night the mobile portion of the garrison began to fight its way out. 
We have as yet no details of subsequent fighting, nor have we informa- 
tion as to what number of the garrison has been able to escape capture’. 

As regards the fighting at the beginning of June, already summarized 
in the BULLETIN of June 13 last, General Auchinleck’s statement just 
referred to pointed out that, despite the gap he had forced in the 
British minefield at the end of May the enemy was having difficulties 
with his supplies, and all the British efforts were devoted to increasing 
his embarrassment. This was probably a crucial moment in the 
battle. The enemy was exhausted and had literally fought himself to 
a standstill. ““‘Had we been able to take advantage of the enemys 
condition, we might have turned the scale. In point of fact, however, 
we were equally exhausted, and this was impossible. On June 3 the 
enemy succeeded in over-running the 150th Brigade, and established 
for himself a forward post in our minefield area. In an attempt to 
restore the position and drive him out, General Ritchie counter-attacked 
on June 4. On the information available at the time the chances o! 
success of this attempt seemed good, but it is now clear that it was, 
in fact, premature. The enemy put in a fierce counter-stroke in face 
of which we were forced to withdraw with considerable losses. he 
enemy than concentrated his attention on Bir Hakeim... .” 

The statement then merely mentioned that ‘3 days after the 
evacuation of Bir Hakeim the British forces were forced to abandon 
some positions at Knightsbridge and open the way for the enemy 
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to break through to the coast and to try to cut off the South African 
and the 50th Divisions in their positions south of Gazala’’. The 
withdrawal of these forces was then carried out. 

This action 3 days after the withdrawal from Bir Hakeim was 
presumably that referred to in semi-official reports of June 15 and 16 
to the effect that strong British armoured forces moving forward 
ina duststorm on June 13 had suddenly found themselves face to face 
with a very powerful concentration of anti-tank guns, and had suffered 
heavy losses in withdrawing. 

The Germans announced on June 16 that the battle had now been 
decided in their favour. The enemy’s defensive forces had been wiped 
out near Acroma and their troops had reached the coast. On June 17 
they said that prisoners taken at Gazala numbered 6,000, with 224 
tanks, 35 guns, and 500 lorries destroyed or captured. On June 19 
they announced that Tobruk was encircled, and 1,000 prisoners had 
been taken in the mopping up of pockets of resistance. The number of 
prisoners Claimed in Tobruk according to the Italians is 28,000, and 
the Berlin radio stated (June 23) that the number taken in the whole 
campaign was 45,000 “‘to which must be added 60,000 dead and 
wounded’’, and the destruction of between 700 and 800 tanks. 


PACIFIC AREA 

On June 12 the U.S. Naval authorities issued details about the 
results of the actions in the Coral Sea area which took place at various 
dates between March 10 and May 7, explaining that the holding up of 
this news had “‘given the Navy the security which was a corner-stone 
in the building for the Midway victory’’. The attacks on the Japanese 
bases which were to have been used for the attack on Port Moresby 
began on March 10, and ended in the sinking or crippling of over 20 
ships, delaying for at least 2 months any attempt to advance by sea 
to the southward. In April the enemy were observed again concentra- 
ting transports and other vessels for an advance into the Solomon and 
the Louisiade Islands. On May 4 a considerable fleet was discovered in 
Tulagi Harbour, and was almost wiped out, 12 vessels being sunk or 
heavily damaged and 6 aircraft destroyed—all for the loss of 3 U.S. 
aircraft. On May 7 the main Japanese naval force was attacked off 
Misima, Louisiade Islands. One new aircraft carrier and a heavy 
cruiser were sunk and over 25 aircraft shot down, for the loss of only 6 
U.S. aircraft, but the destroyer Sims and the tanker Neosho were hit, and 
later sank. On May 8 the enemy aircraft carrier Shokaku was set on 
fire, and the U.S. carrier Lexington was hit. Fires started on board were 
put out, but later an explosion occurred and the vessel sank. 

The Japanese losses in the March—May actions were: Sunk, | air- 
craft carrier, 3 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, 2 destroyers, and several 
transports and other vessels. Probably sunk, 1 cruiser, 1 destroyer. 
Heavily damaged, 1 aircraft carrier, 3 cruisers, 2 aircraft tenders, 
3 destroyers, and about 12 other vessels. Over 100 aircraft were 
destroyed or damaged. Further details of the Midway action were also 
issued, showing that 4 enemy aircraft carriers were sunk—each carrying 
crews of 1,500 men, and 3 transports were torpedoed, estimated to 
contain some 6,000 troops in all. On June 3 and 4 Flying Fortresses 
made 3 separate attacks on the enemy warships without suffering any 
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loss. They saw 1 carrier and 1 capital ship on fire and stopped, and 
heavy damage inflicted on a large cruiser. Admiral Nimitz stated oy 
June 18 that the Japanese losses in men in the Coral Sea and Midway 
actions were at least 10 times as many as the American, and the aircrajj 
losses were in the same proportion. 

On June 13 the Navy Dept. stated, regarding the Aleutian Islands 
that the Japanese had made a small-scale landing at Attu, and ship 
had been observed in Kiska Harbour, Rat Island. The enemy wer 
still operating, but Army and Naval attacks had forced them out of the 
populated regions of the islands. On June 15 it was announced that » 
far at least 3 enemy cruisers, 1 destroyer, 1 gunboat, and 1 transport 
had been hit and damaged in these waters, and the Chief of the Arm 
Air Force stated that a torpedo-carrying aircraft had sunk a cruiser 
and scored 2 hits on a carrier. On June 21 the Navy Dept. confirmed 
the Japanese landing at Kiska, adding that bombers had sunk.a trans- 
port there and probably hit a cruiser. Elsewhere in Pacific waters, the 
sinking of 3 Japanese supply ships, one very large, by British submarines 
in the Malacca Strait (between Malaga and Sumatra) was announced 
on June 20. 

On June 22 figures made up in New York from official sources showed 
that 291 Japanese ships had now been sunk in the Pacific, including | 
battleship, 4 aircraft carriers, 18 cruisers, 26 destroyers, 27 submarines, 
82 transports and 65 cargo vessels. 

The Japanese stated (June 15) that their naval losses were ‘‘not 
inconsiderable”’, but they claimed the sinking of several U.S. warships 
e.g. one aircraft carrier of the Enterprise class, and another of the 
Hornet class off Midway, where they said they had destroyed 120 US. 
aircraft. In the Aleutian operations they stated that at Dutch Harbour 
on June 4 and 5 a large U.S. transport was sunk, 21 aircraft destroyed 
heavy oil tanks set on fire, and a large hangar destroyed. They also 
claimed that at Midway a cruiser of the San Francisco class was sunk 
and 150 U.S. aircraft shot down. On June 19, the Tokyo radio reported 
the occupation of the Molucca Islands, between New Guinea and Celebes. 

Allied air activities included the continuation of the raids on Lae 
Salamaua, and Rabaul, while Gasmata was also attacked once (June 12 
Simberi Island, New Ireland, once (June 13), Sohana, in the Buka 
Passage between Bougainville and Buka Islands, once (June 14), and 
Kupang once (June 15 night). In the raid on Rabaul on June 19, the 
6th within a fortnight, 3 direct hits were scored on a 10,000 ton ship 
and bombs fell among many aircraft on the ground. 

The Japanese bombed Port Moresby and Darwin, the latter on June 
13, 14, 15, and 16, when the enemy lost 13 aircraft for certain, for the 
loss of 6 of the Allies. The damage done was not serious. Moresby was 
attacked 3 days running. 

On June 16 it was stated in Melbourne that several thousand Dut¢! 
troops were still fighting in Java, in the hills S.W. of Bandoeng. 

On June 21 the Canadian Govt. announced that the telegraph station 
at Estevan Pt., Vancouver, had been shelled by a submarine the 
previous evening. No damage done. 


The Sino-Japanese War. During the middle of June the Japanese 
forces in Chekiang and Kiangsi made strong efforts to close the gap 
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etween them by moving along the railway westward from Chuhsien 
which they captured only after suffering losses estimated by the 
‘hinese at 18,000), and eastward from Nanchang. On June 9 it was 
eported that they had penetrated 25 miles further into Chekiang and 
vad taken Changshan, while in Kiangsi their forces were moving 
.astward from Nanchang and south-east towards Nanfeng (on the Fukien 
order), apparently with the aim of encircling the Chinese in the gap— 
ow some 180 miles long—between the Japanese armies in the Nan- 
hang and Chuhsien areas. On June 12, however, the Chinese reported 
hat they had retaken Yiwu, on the railway north of Kinhwa, and in 
Kiangsi had reached the suburbs of Anyi, north-west of Nanchang, 
vhile on June 14 they claimed the recapture of Tsungyen, halfway 
tween Nanchang and Nancheng, reporting, on June 18, that they 
vere besieging the latter town, which the Japanese had entered 6 days 
fore. The Japanese were thus placed in the position of having to 
urn back to protect their rear in both provinces before they could 
esume their joining up operations. In Kiangsi alone they were re- 
wrted to be employing about 100,000 men, to carry out a 2 column 
hrust eastward, the northern one along the railway from Nanchang to 

ie border of Chekiang, and the southern from Kwangfeng, which 
they captured on June 15, to Nanfeng, on the border of Fukien. 

m June 19 the Chinese claimed the recapture of Kinki, 50 miles 
ast of Fuchow, and said their troops had also reached the out- 
skirts of that city, while in other parts of eastern Kiangsi 

lso they were starting a counter-offensive. On June 22 they 
tated they had driven the Japanese back to Shangyo, 30 miles from 
he border of Chekiang, and in west Chekiang they were attacking the 
Japanese around Chuhsien and Lungyu, the latter some 30 miles west 
{ Kinhwa. All these places, in both provinces, are on the railway. 
‘he Chinese also reported that in Anhwei province, on the north bank of 
the Yangtze all the places previously lost in the Shasi area had been 
recovered. Other reports were that in Honan the Japanese had failed 
in an attempt to cross the Taiheng Mts via the passes near Linhsien, 
and that in northern Hunan the Chinese had inflicted heavy casualties 
on them on the outskirts of Yochow. The Japanese also continued their 
advance up the railway from Canton, but on the Ordos Plain, Inner 
Mongolia, they were stated to have been stopped by large Chinese forces 
deployed round Paotow. 

On June 9 it was announced that British and U.S. Air Force units 
had arrived in China, and on June 12 the A.V.G. reported the destruc- 
tion of 9 out of 18 Japanese aircraft which were raiding Kweilin, the 
capital of Kwangsi. Among other places raided were Changsha, for the 
first time since December, and Foochow, which had 2 attacks on June 20. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
News from this theatre was confined to reports of bombing attacks 
on June 18, 19, and 20 on Akyab, Kalewa, Homalin, Magwe, and 
Myitkyina, all carried out without loss. Direct hits were observed on 
enemy shipping, aircraft, and buildings. On June 9 it was announced 
in Cape Town that 3 Allied merchant ships had been sunk off the 
east coast of South Africa. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

June 9.—The Foreign Ministry announced that the Argentin 
Embassies in Berlin and Rome had been instructed to present writtey 
protests to the respective Governments against the torpedoing of th 
Argentine tanker Victoria by a U-boat on April 17. 

June 14.—The Foreign Minister referred to the recent Germy 
declaration of a blockade against the entire east coast of the U.S.A. 
and said that its effectiveness would interrupt commerce with th 
U.S. and Canada, and also would affect Argentine production, “whic 
would be lamentable’. 

June 15.—The Government were warned by Germany that all vesse\ 
entering the North American “blockade zone”’ after June 26 would & 
so at their own risk. 


AUSTRALIA 

June 17.—Mr. Curtin broadcast a warning on the gravity of the wa 
situation in Russia and Libya. A complete setback for the Allies in the 
Middle East would gravely affect Australia, since the enemy woul 
command the Suez Canal, and the gateway to India and the India 
Ocean would be open to him. Australia was thus irrevocably linked 
with Russia, whose defeat would strengthen Japan, and with th 
Middle East, the loss of which would sever one of Australia’s lifelines 
It was still possible that Australia could be lost, and then Hawaii ani 
the whole North American coast would be open to Japanese attack, 
free of any threat from any base in the Japanese rear. The combined 
effect of the battles in the Coral Sea, off Midway Island, and off the 
Aleutians, though it had frustrated Japan, was far from decisive in the 
struggle to free Singapore, the Netherlands East Indies, and the 
Philippines, relieve China, and strike at the very heart of Japan, ané 
“all these things we must do’, he said. Australia had had a ‘‘mercifil 
deliverance . . . like that of Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain’, but she 
must continue without respite her intensive war effort. 

June 19.—Mr. Curtin and 14 other Ministers conferred with 30 
representatives of 84 trade unions, and asked for their help in transfer- 
ring more than 300,000 more men and women to war industries. Mr 
Curtin said the war situation was bad, and referred to shipping losses 
and the difficulties of replacement, and the effect on supply lines and 01 
petrol supplies to Australia. In spite of Japan’s repulse in the Cord 
Sea, which was not decisive, she had set out to make it difficult for the 
U.S. to operate in areas vital to Japanese consolidation, though she hai 
had to set aside her major objectives in the Pacific, namely the capture 
of Port Moresby and New Caledonia, with its subsequent attacks 01 
allied shipping. 

One answer to the question why the Allies did not open a second 
front was lack of ships. Australia had no right to ask for aircraft from 
oversea when they had not full capacity from aircraft production 1! 
Australia, and therefore he asked the trade unions to do everything 
co-operate with the Government in the production drive. 

June 21.—Dr. Evatt returned from U.S.A. He told the press that, 
in spite of improvements in the situation in the Pacific during the pas 
three months and in spite of the victories of Midway and the Coral Sea, 
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it was no “time to ease up”, and Australia must press forward to 
regain What she had temporarily lost, and to “exploit that air 
superiority which will in the end give us victory’’. 

June 22.—Mr. Hughes criticized the official communiqués about 
Libya as having “‘ladled out information like soothing syrup, and by 
emphasizing minor successes, having created the impression that the 
Allied forces, which were actually being slowly driven back, were on 
the crest of the wave”. He said that the implications of Rommel’s 
victory were most disturbing, since an attack on the Suez Canal would 
be a most severe blow to Australia. It was no use talking about what 
the United Nations would be able to do in 1943 and 1944; they must be 
ready to do it at once. 


BAHREIN 
June 9.—The Duke of Gloucester visited the Sheikh of Bahrein. 


BRAZIL 
June 10.—It was announced that the Brazilian ship Alegrete had 
been sunk on June 1 in the Caribbean Sea. 


CANADA 

June 14.—Mr. Lyttelton arrived in Ottawa. 

June 17.—It was announced that relief supplies for Canadian and 
Allied prisoners of war and internees in the Hong-kong area had been 
sent by the Canadian and American Red Cross in a diplomatic ex- 
change ship to Lourengo Marques, and a ship had been sent from Japan 
with supplies for Japanese nationals in North America. 

June 18.—Queen Wilhelmina arrived in Ottawa. 

June 21.—An official review of the country’s war effort was issued, 
and published in London, in which it was stated that recently the 
Battle of the Atlantic was less favourable to the United Nations and losses 
had beenextremely heavy. As the Canadian Navy’s main job, this Battle 
had become “‘a race between the mass production of submarine packs and 
crews and the construction of the United Nations’ anti-submarine fleet”’. 
The Navy had multiplied many times since the outbreak of war, and en- 
tirely in small vessels for anti-submarine work. ‘‘This constantly expand- 
ing fleet is convoying the growing stream of aid from this continent to the 
British Isles”, it stated; “significant is the fact that the merchant 
vessels of 17 United Nations have made Canada’s east coast the busiest 
shipping area in the entire world’’. 

Dr. Nygaardsvold, the Norwegian Prime Minister, arrived in Canada, 
and told the press that his people, of whom 98 per cent were opposed 
to the Quisling Government, would welcome an invasion by the 
United Nations, who should bring arms for the Norwegians to use in 
the fighting. 


CHILE 

June 15.—The Government were warned by Germany that all 
vessels entering the North American “blockade zone” after June 26 
would do so at their own risk. A protest was also made by the German 
Ambassador against comments in the Chilean press which were 
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considered insulting to the Reich and Hitler, and President Rigs 
announced that the Government would adopt “some measures’ to 
avoid a repetition of such incidents. 

June 22.—The President approved a plan for using a credit of 
$34 million, obtained from the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
for the purchase of raw materials and machinery. 


CHINA 


June 11.—The Counsellor of the Chinese Embassy stated (in London) 
that China had over 300 divisions, with 5 million soldiers, in the 
field, and 10 million men in reserve or in training behind the lines. 
Over 800,000 guerrillas were harassing Japanese garrisons and lines of 
communication, while more than 600,000 regular troops were operating 
behind the Japanese lines. They had immobilized more than 1 million 
Japanese soldiers in China, including Manchuria, and as long as China 
resisted Japanese potential assistance to the other Axis Powers would 
be lessened. Up to the end of 1941 Japanese losses in China had 
exceeded 2 million killed and wounded. 

June 14.—United Nations Day was celebrated in the chief cities 
in Free China. Messages of mutual encouragement and determination 
were exchanged by Generals Wavell and Chiang Kai-shek. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


June 9.—Prague wireless announced that 41 more Czechs had been 
executed, 24 in Prague and 17 in Brno. 

June 10.—Prague wireless announced that all the men of the 
village of Lidice, near Kladno, had been shot on suspicion of harbouring 
the men who shot Heydrich. The women of the village had been sent 
to a concentration camp, the children sent to ‘‘educational centres”, 
all the buildings razed to the ground, and the name of the village 
erased from official records. It was announced that in addition to 
“assisting those who had perpetrated the shooting of Heydrich the 
population had also committed other hostile acts, such as keeping an 
illegal dump of ammunition and arms, and maintaining an illegal 
wireless transmitter and an extraordinarily large quantity of goods 
which are controlled.’”’ 25 more Czechs were executed in Prague 
and 6 more in Brno. 

The Czech Government, in London, in conjunction with the Polish 
Government, announced that, from the point of view of the security 
and prosperity of Europe, they considered the confederation of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia to be a primary and fundamental aim of their 
foreign policy during and after the war, and had therefore instructed 
the Polish-Czechoslovak Committee of Co-ordination to convoke four 
mixed commissions, economic, military, social, and cultural, to under- 
take the preparatory work. 

une 11.—The Czech Government in London announced in a Note 
to all Allied Governments its intention to secure retribution against 
the Germans for the Czechs killed as reprisals for the death of Heydrich. 
Prague wireless announced the execution of 34 more Czechs in Prague 
and Brno. 
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June 12.—Prague wireless announced that 10 more Czechs had been 
exec ited in Prague and 8 in Brno. 

June 13.—Dr. Benes broadcast from London a message to the 
Czech people stating that the Government held Hitler and his Govern- 
ment personally responsible for the “‘bestial destruction and barren 
horror’ that they had committed against the Czech nation. 

June 15.—Berlin reports stated that an ultimatum, expiring on 
June 18, had been announced to the Czechs giving them a “last chance”’ 
to hand over those responsible for the death of Heydrich. 

June 17.—The Government, in London, announced that they were 
making all necessary arrangements for setting up courts immediately 
after victory to try Hitler, Himmler, Goring, Henlein, and all the others 
responsible for the massacre of Czechs. 

June 18.—The Berlin wireless announced that ‘‘the assassins of 
Heydrich” had been discovered in a church in Prague and shot. It was 
also announced that “‘their closest aiders and abettors ... had been 
landed in the protectorate by British aircraft’’. 

June 19.—Gen. Elias, the former Prime Minister, was executed by 
the Germans, charged with “favouring the enemy and plotting high 
treason . 

June 20.—Prague wireless announced the execution of two other 
Czech generals in addition to General Elias. 


DENMARK 
June 15.—Copenhagen radio announced that 7 schoolboys between 
15 and 17 years had been sentenced to prison terms for “serious acts 
of sabotage”’ against the German armed forces. 
oe 


EIRE 

June 13. i e argé 
d’Affaires in Berlin had been instructed to protest energetically to the 
German Government against the sinking of the merchant vessel City 
if Bremen on June 5, and to claim full compensation. 


FRANCE 

June 10.—The German news agency reported that a member of 
Doriot’s National People’s (Fascist) Party had been shot on June 8 
at Nantes. 

June 11.—Marshal Pétain, speaking at a French Legion dinner, 
said ““Laval and I are now marching hand in hand.... There are no 
more clouds between us’’. 

June 12.—Laval announced that he had forbidden Doriot to organize 
political rallies in Unoccupied France and to arm the special police 
of his National Party. He declared, ‘‘Doriot wants to take the power 
for himself, but the power is the Government, and I am the 
Government” 

The Paris police raided all the cafés in the Champs-Elysées, examining 
everyone under 21 for details of his occupation, and all those giving 
unsatisfactory answers were conscripted for farm work. 

June 14.—Laval declared, in a speech to representatives of workers 
in Vichy, that in the interests of France he ardently desired and 
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confidently expected a German victory, since if Germany lost the 
war France would certainly become Communist. He said that every 
French worker going to Germany released one young German worker 
for the eastern front to fight against Communism. 

It was learned that Abetz had stated in Paris that the damage from 
the British raid on Cologne had been so great that it had been necessary 
to evacuate, not 140,000 people as at first estimated, but 250,000 out oj 
a total population of 760,000, and the number of dead was estimated 
at between 11,000 and 15,000, and the number of injured as more than 
twice as many. He explained that one reason for the great number 
evacuated from Cologne was the unrest at the inadequacy of protection 
against air raids, as many A.A. units had been sent to Russia. __. 

It was reported that Gestapo agents had started a “‘purge”’ in Paris 
to destroy underground organizations of resistance, and that 99 arrests 
had been made, mainly in the “red belt” (the working-class districts 
on the outskirts of Paris). 

June 17.—Marshal Pétain broadcast a message, on the second 
anniversary of his request for an armistice, admitting the failure of his 
Government to overcome “hunger, want, discontent, and even anger’ 
among the people. “‘The fate of France is in suspense in a world where 
the sufferings of war far overshadow our own complaints and ills’ he 
said. ‘‘Responsible for the physical and moral life of France, I do not 
conceal how feeble has been the reply to my appeals . . . The shortage 
of foodstuff and necessities of life, an administration too often careless 
and at times incompetent, have enabled inequalities and abuses to 
occur. The worker suffers... the peasant is impatient; the mayors are 
overwhelmed with work; the punishment of speculators is still in- 
sufficient. . . . But do you think that a return to former methods would 
have more surely saved us?” “In this succession of hopes, setbacks, 
uncertainties, sacrifices, disappointments, which have marked the first 
two years of the armistice, was it not, in fact, France—wounded France, 
blinded France—which was seeking herself?’ he concluded; ‘‘She will 
find herself, I am certain.” 

It was learned that several hundred civilian firms had recently been 
closed by Laval in agreement with Germany, in order to supply labour 
for Germany. Young people were being compelled to join youth 
organizations, which were becoming work contingents for Germany. 

It was reported that the Germans had ordered the civilian population 
of the coast between Dieppe and Boulogne to be evacuated. 

June 22.—Laval broadcast an appeal to the French workers to go to 
Germany. He said France was living through difficult times, ‘‘but 
there is a moment more fearful and, for me, more anxious—the moment 
when the fate of France will be fixed for long years to come. Our 
generation cannot resign itself to being a vanquished generation. We 
were wrong to start the war in 1939; we were wrong in 1918, at the 
moment of victory, not to organize a better understanding with 
Germany. We must try to do so to-day. We must exhaust all possibili- 
ties to find the basis of a final reconciliation”. ‘My presence in the 
Government has a meaning which can escape no one”, he continued. 
“I desire to re-establish normal and confident relations with Germany 
and Italy...I desire the victory of Germany because, without it, 
Bolshevism would to-morrow everywhere hold sway’’. He therefore 
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urged French workers to work in Germany. ‘‘France cannot remain 
indifierent before the immensity of the sacrifices which Germany is 
making to rebuild a Europe in which we must take our place... 
Workers of France, it is for the liberation of our prisoners that you are 
going to work in Germany . . . You have nothing to fear, but everything 
to hope, from the régime to be established in France. Socialism will be 
established throughout Europe, but its French form will be shaped by 
our national character’. 

It was learned that a vigorous campaign to recruit workers for 
Germany had been begun by Laval among the one million civilians 
evacuated from the<oastal strip between Boulogne and Dieppe. 


GERMANY 

June 9.—Hitler, Himmler, and Géring attended a ‘‘ceremony of 
remembrance” for Heydrich in the Reich Chancery in Berlin. Himmler 
described Heydrich as “that man of purest character”, who was 
“filled with a deep sense of justice’, and both Hitler and Himmler 
called him a martyr of the National Sccialist movement and declared 
it was a “holy duty to avenge him’”’. 

Argentine protest against sinking of tanker Victoria. (See 
Argentina.) 

June 10.—Swedish reports stated that Gen. Dietrich, chief of the 
special Nazi S.S. storm troops, had been appointed to command the 
forces against the Russians on the central front. 

June 11.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the total of fatal air- 
raid casualties up to June 1, 1942, was 7,460. 

June 12.—The wireless bulletins, in an English-language broadcast, 
described the Anglo-Soviet Treaty as “‘a suicide pact’’, which did not 
in the smallest degree affect the military situation. 

June 14.—-It was learned that a blockade had recently been an- 
nounced against the entire east coast of the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 

June 15.—Official warning to Argentina and Chile that all vessels 
entering the North American ‘‘blockade zone” after June 26 would do 
so at their own risk. 

June 17.—The Government, in reply to the Argentine protest, ad- 
mitted the sinking of the tanker Victoria, expressed ‘‘profound regret”’, 
and offered to make reparation. 

June 18.—A trade agreement was signed with Rumania, whereby 
Rumania undertook to deliver ‘‘within the limit of possibilities’ sup- 
plementary quantities of petrol to those provided by previous agree- 
ments, large quantities of vegetables, and cattle and draught animals, 
in return for sugar from Germany. 


GIBRALTAR 
June 19.—The new Governor, Lieut.-General Mason MacFarlane, 
arrived. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

June 9.—Mr. Churchill announced the establishment of a combined 
Anglo-American Production and Resources Board to combine the 
production programmes of the two countries into one integrated 
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programme to meet the requirements of the Combined Chiefs of Stag 
taking into account “the need for the maximum utilization of the 
productive resources available to the U.S., the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and the United Nations, the need to reduce demands oy 
shipping to a minimum, and the essential needs of the civilian popula. 
tions”, and of a combined Anglo-American Food Board, so that “ip 
principle the entire food resources of the two countries will be deemed 
to be in a common pool, about which fullest information will be 
interchanged”’. 

Mr. Attlee announced in the House of Commons that the number of 
civilian casualties in the British Empire from Sept. 3, 1939, to Sept. 2 
1941, was 43,675 killed and 50,346 seriously injured. 

June 11.—Anglo-Russian Treaty of Alliance signed. (See Special 
Note.) 

The House of Commons approved by 329 votes to 8 the Government's 
fuel plan embodied in the White Paper, Cmd. 6364. 

June 12.—Further reinforcements of Canadian troops arrived. 

June 13.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 399 
people were killed and 425 seriously injured during air raids in May. 

June 14.—Celebrations in honour of the flags of the 28 United 
Nations were held throughout the country. Mr. Churchill issued a 
message that President Roosevelt had told the U.S. people that they 
were not fighting alone, but ‘‘shoulder to shoulder with the valiant 
peoples of the United Nations, the massed angered forces of common 
humanity”, and therefore called upon them on their national flag day 
to honour the flags of all the 28 United Nations. Mr. Churchill called 
upon the British people to join in this tribute, and said, ‘‘In this 
ceremony we pledge to each other not merely support and succour til! 
victory comes, but that wider understanding, that quickened sense of 
human sympathy, that recognition of the common purpose of humanity 
without which the suffering and striving of the United Nations would 
not achieve its full reward”’. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in a broadcast to China, said that when Japan 
struck at America, Britain had not a great enough surplus to help 
China further or to protect her own territories. But 22 million people in 
Britain were now mobilized in the war effort, and British forces in the 
East were “building up’’. ‘‘We regard this eastern front as one of vital 
importance’’, he said. 

June 17.—Sir Kingsley Wood asked the House of Commons for a 
supplementary Vote of £1,000 million for war expenditure, which, he 
said, had recently been at the rate of about £84,250,000 a week. Ex- 
penditure on fighting and supply services averaged {68,750,000 a week. 
The previous Votes of Credit already exceeded the total of those granted 
in 1914-1919 by some"£300,000,000, and Britain’s total war expenditure 
during the present war had already reached £8,600,000,000. The Vote 
of Credit was agreed to. 

June 19.—It was officially announced that Mr. Churchill, accom- 
panied by General Sir Alan Brooke, c.1.G.s. and Major-General Sit 
Hastings Ismay, had arrived in the U.S.A. 

June 20.—Sir Stafford Cripps said, at an Anglo-Soviet demonstration 
in London, that now that Britain had the full help of the U.S.A. in the 
war, “‘a help that is daily growing greater and more effective, the time 
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will come when, with this help, we shall be able to launch a great and 
successful attack upon Hitler in the west’. ‘““But’’, he continued, “‘it is 
success that is of the essence of the help that we can render to our allies; 
failure would damage, and would not assist our common cause. When 
we strike, let us strike hard, and with the determination to march 
through to Berlin before we call a final halt’. 

He said that the meeting was celebrating two outstanding events, 
the first anniversary of the German attack on Russia, and the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty of Alliance. The Treaty, which had no secret clauses, 
reaffirmed that neither Britain nor the Soviet Union was fighting for 
territorial aggrandisement, nor did either wish to interfere in the 
internal affairs of other nations, and it laid ‘‘a great foundation-stone 
for the structure of the post-war world”. But first must come victory, 
and he warned his hearers against underestimating the strength of the 
enemy. “It may still take us a long time to overcome their vast military 
and industrial organization”, he said. The British and Russian peoples 
must strive to arrive at a real understanding of each other, for ‘‘friend- 
ship that is based only upon admiration and lacks understanding is apt 
to be fragile and easily broken’. 

Captain Balfour returned to England after attending the Common- 
wealth Air Training Conference in Canada. 

June 21.—Mr. Oliver Lyttelton arrived back from the U.S.A. 

It was announced that U.S. troops were in camps in many parts of 
Britain as well as in Northern Ireland. 

June 22.—Mr. Churchill, in a message to M. Stalin on the first 
anniversary of the German invasion of Russia, promised all possible 
help to Russia. “‘The fighting alliance of our two countries and of our 
ther allies, to whom there have now been joined the vast resources of 
the U.S.” he said, ‘‘will surely bring our enemies to their knees. You 
can count on us to assist you by every means in our power’’. 


GREECE 


June 10.—It was reported that 7,000 tons of wheat and flour had 
arrived at Athens in 2 Swedish ships. 

June 15.—An official announcement in the Athens press announced 
that 300 hostages seized by the German and Italian occupation authori- 
ties would be killed “‘if large-scale sabotage continues”. 


INDIA 


June 10.—A committee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, to be 
known as the ‘‘War Resources Committee’’, was established to mobilize 
and direct the economic war effort of India. 

The Duke of Gloucester arrived in India. 

June 12.—The Duke of Gloucester broadcast a message from the 
King, thanking the people and Princes of India for their response to 
the appeal of the cause of the United Nations, but warning them that 
there was still much to be done. ‘‘The enemy is at the gate’’, the mes- 
sage said, ‘“‘but there are few obstacles that cannot be surmounted by 
good will and co-operation. Let these then be your watchwords, both 
now in this hour of peril and in the years of peace which lie ahead’. The 
King said he was proud to join with the millions of India in ‘‘the 
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brotherhood of service’, and concluded, “‘with all my heart I pray that 
out of this common peril you may draw inspiration to overcome the 
impediments that spring from distrust and to lay deep and enduring 
the foundations of good will on which the destiny of India may safely 
rest’’. . 

June 14.—The Duke of Gloucester took the salute at the United 
Nations Day celebrations in Delhi. General Wavell exchanged messages 
with General Chiang Kai-Shek. 

June 20.—The Duke of Gloucester ended his tour of Bengal, and in 
a farewell message to the people, said ‘‘In the face of the great issues 
depending on this struggle, put aside your differences; unite, stand 
firm, and be bold; let the enemy learn that not only in the jungles but 
in every town, village, and homestead, too, Bengal can breed her tigers.” 

June 22.—It was reported that Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, and 
the Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, during their meeting at Wardha 
had decided upon a policy of demanding political freedom for India, 
though they were prepared to “‘tolerate’”’ the presence of troops of the 
United Nations as allies of a free India, to help in Indian defence and 
in assisting China. 

Mr. Jinnah warned the British Government that they would be 
making the greatest blunder if they surrendered to Congress in any 
manner detrimental to Moslem interests. Nothing would move the 
Moslems from their purpose—the achievement of Pakistan. 


ITALY 

June 9.—Argentine protest against sinking of tanker Victoria. 
(See Argentina.) 

June 10.—The King and Mussolini attended a Navy Day parade in 
Rome to mark the second anniversary of Italy’s entry into the war. 
A semi-official statement declared ‘‘Italy is more than ever determined 
to continue the struggle until victory is won. She offers to-day a 
magnificent spectacle of political, military, and moral strength and is 
much stronger than when she entered the war. Notwithstanding 
inevitable losses, Italy’s military power has considerably increased, on 
land, at sea, and in the air. War industries are working at full pitch. 
Food difficulties are borne with perfect discipline by this intelligent 
people, who are fully aware that this war was inevitable and that it 
must be resolutely conducted until victory is won, whatever the cost’. 

June 15.—Sefior Sufier arrived in the country. 

June 16.—The King received Sefior Sufier. 

June 20.—Mussolini received Sefior Sufier. 


JAPAN 


June 10.—A broadcast announcement from Tokyo stated that 
Japanese naval forces operating in the eastern Pacific had carried out 
a surprise attack on Dutch Harbour in Alaska on June 4 and 5, anda 
heavy attack on Midway Island on June 5, which the naval spokesman 
asserted were “‘effective blows dealt against the American continent, at 
one stroke extending Japan’s defensive waters 2,500 nautical miles 
eastward’. 

June 15.—The Prime Minister told Chilean journalists in Tokyo 
that Japan. was ‘‘prepared to fight for 100-years until final victory 's 
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von and our enemies crushed. We are confident that militarily, 
olitically, and economically we can bring this sacred war to a success- 
ul con lusion’”’. 

Protest against proposed appointment of Chinese representative to 
he Vatican. (See Vatican City.) 


16.—The Soviet military attaché in Washington arrived in 
fexico City at the head of a technical mission to confer with the 
resident and military leaders. 


/ETHERLANDS 

June 10.—The Javanese Regent, Raden Soejono, was appointed 
linister without portfolio in the Government in London. He was the 
rst Indonesian to be appointed a Minister. 

June 11.—Swedish reports stated that a “Dutch East Company”’ 
ad been recently formed by the Germans, which was to carry out 
he colonization by 3 million Dutch in the “new German eastern 
listricts’”’ taken from the U.S.S.R. 

June 16.—A consultative board for the affairs of the East Indies 
vas set up in London to assist Dr. van Mook. 

June 18.—Visit of Queen Wilhelmina to Canada. (See Canada.) 


YORWAY 

June 15.—Swedish reports stated that the Quisling Minister for 
social Affairs, in a recent speech, had told the quislings that they must 
ot mind being called errand boys for the German Army, because 
nusual conditions called for an unusual degree of adaptation, and 
herefore the Quisling Government must recruit compulsory labour 
or the German Army. By enrolling for compulsory labour all those 
vho were not employed usefully the Government hoped to improve the 
revailing labour shortage. 

June 18.—A British-built destroyer was handed over in Britain to 
he Norwegian Navy, making up the total of Norwegian warships to 60, 
ncluding destroyers, submarines, minesweepers, and corvettes. 

June 19.—It was learned that Skien, Arendal, Namsos, and Aalesund 
had been “collectively punished” by the Germans by the taking of 
hostages and other measures. 


ALESTINE 

June 20.—The Jewish Agency and the Jewish National Council for 
‘alestine issued a warning to the Jewish population of the dangers 
hreatening the country, necessitating the mobilization of man-power 
ind material resources, and outlined a scheme for recruitment to the 
ritish armed forces and local security services. 


PERU 
June 20.—The Senate passed a vote of solidarity with Mexico in 
her resistance to the Axis. 


June 9.—General Sikorski broadcast from London a message to the . 
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Polish people denouncing the wave of mass butchery in Poland follow. 
ing Himmler’s visit in the spring, and declaring that the perpetrators 
of these crimes must be brought to account, and that a policy of 
retribution and the application of reprisals wherever possible should 
become the guiding policy of the allies. 

June 10.—Declaration of Government in London, in conjunction 
with Czech Government, that the confederation of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia should be a primary aim of their foreign policy, and convoca- 
tion of 4 joint committees. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

June 11.—General Sikorski stated in London that he was “‘sincerely 
pleased” with the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance and with the results 
of the Soviet-American talks. “The strict observance of the principles 
contained in the published treaty will bring to humanity the permanent 
and just peace which they desire’, he said. Poland was particularly 
interested in the acceptance by Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. of 
the Atlantic Charter as the foundation of the post-war settlement, 
and in their rejection of the conception of Nazi Lebensraum. ‘‘Poland 
possesses with Soviet Russia a common frontier of 1,400 kilometres” 
he went on, “therefore, if only because of her geographical position, 
Poland is the factor which possesses and must possess a real influence 
on the shaping of post-war relations in this part of Europe, both in her 
own interests as well as in the interests of other nations situated in 
this region’’. 

June 15.—It was learned that 2 German newspapers in the 
incorporated territory had announced on June 7 death sentences 
passed by German special courts on 18 Poles. 

June 16.—The Polish National Council, in London, adopted « 
resolution welcoming the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, which it hoped woull 
“help in building up in a suitable way the future of this part of Europ: 
in which Poland has vital interests in the forming of which after the 
war she must have a real influence’. General Sikorski said the treat 
was “a most important political and moral success for the United 
Nations’, but that without the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July, 194! 
it would not have been possible to conclude the treaty in its present 
form. He said Britain had an exceptional position in the war, which 
she had attained through ‘‘enormous effort, greater than that of an) 
other nation at war, either on this or on the other side’. She also had 
a unique position, because she had entered the war without being the 
object of aggression “in order to satisfy the demands of political 
morality and to carry out international obligations’’. 

The Gestapo made a mass raid in the streets of Warsaw, and ovel 
1,000 people were deported to an unknown destination. 

June 17.—It was learned that a decree had recently been passed b) 
the Germans enforcing labour on all Poles between 18 and 60. 

June 21.—It was learned that mass executions of Poles wet 
continuing in the central and eastern districts. 14 Poles were shot at 
Orlow, near Lublin, 4 women shot at Molochwa, 50 women sent 
a concentration camp from Krasnystaw, 15 people hanged in Poznai 
40 people from the Warsaw prison at Pawiak shot, and 243 women fro! 
the same prison deported to the concentration camp at Ravensbriick 
Germany. In addition to the 1,000 hostages taken from Warsaw, 4! 
were arrested in Cracow. 
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June 22.—It was learned that the German Minister of the Interior 
had undertaken another tour of inspection of the Poznan and Lodz 
regions with Gauleiter Greiser and Governor-General Frank, and had 
also conferred with Hammerle, chief of the Sonderdienst, about methods 
of making fuller use of Polish labour, especially for German agriculture. 
Pressgangs had rounded up 5,000 Poles in Warsaw, alleging that they 
had failed to register at the labour office, and had transported them to 
Germany. It was learned that in April 327,000 Poles from the General 
Government and nearly 200,000 Jews were collected for labour in 
silesia and Germany. In the Baltic States and White Russia a decree 
had been issued ordering the mobilization of all school children over 11 
for agricultural labour, and all over 14 were to be sent wherever they 
might be required. 


PORTUGAL 


June 22.—A further contingent of troops left Lisbon for the Cape 
Verde islands. 


RUMANIA 


June 13.—Reports reaching Lisbon stated that there was a large 
increase in desertions from the Rumanian army, which had led to 
widespread sweeps of the main towns by the military police. A recent 
decree promised pardon to all those who returned voluntarily to their 
regiments, but few took advantage of this. 

It was also reported that at the opening of the new university term 
it Sibiu the Metropolitan Balan appealed to Rumanian youth to 

break down the last barriers preventing the unity of the whole 
Rumanian people’, thereby calling for the restoration of Transylvania. 
June 18.—Trade agreement with Germany. (See Germany.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


June 9.—Final census figures showed that the total European 
wpulation in South Africa on May 6, 1941, was 2,192,185. 

June 13.—General Smuts, in a broadcast on the eve of United 
ations Day, said ‘“‘What the infant League of Nations failed to achieve 
he United Nations will attempt to rebuild on deeper and surer founda- 
ions. We hope to build a union which no Hitler of the future and not 
lell itself shall venture to challenge again. We shall not allow the 
reedom of free men and the free human soul, the spirit of man, to be 
nsulted again as it has been insulted and outraged in our day”. “‘Ina 
ery vital sense we are each other’s keepers, so help me God”’, he said. 
‘That is the meaning of this new organization of the United Nations. 
ere we and they are, the great and growing comradeship of man’s 
ast future; many of them have been struck down in treachery, 
etrayed, and murdered, their flags torn down and dishonoured. Here 
ley rise as from the dead, these martyred Christian peoples of the 
Vest whose flags will fly to-morrow as the emblem of their rise’. 

June 19.—General Smuts, in a speech to cadet officers, declared that 

stage in the war had been reached when critical issues would be 
lecided; the end of the third year of war meant that both sides were 
'ving to force the issue and that heavier fighting would take place. 

/uwne 22.—General Smuts stated that ‘‘the fall of Tobruk has in- 
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volved the capture of substantial numbers of South African forces in 
Egypt”, but “South Africa can take—and will seek retribution’’. He 
continued, ‘‘While we should not minimize the seriousness of the losses 
South Africans in the north have thus sustained, there remains jy 
the field, as a strong and well-equipped and experienced force, the 
larger part of the total South African forces sent to Egypt. These 
units, together with the reinforcements which South Africa will now 
provide, will play a vital part in the defence of Egypt and in the 
ultimate wresting of Libya from Axis control’. 


SPAIN 

June 9.—Mr. Hayes, the U.S. Ambassador, presented his letters o{ 
credence to General Franco. 

June 11.—It was announced that Senor Sufier had left for Paris. 

June 20.—The Foreign Ministry issued a denial that Axis submarines 
in the Atlantic, and particularly in American waters, were being 
supplied with fuel by Spanish ships, as reported in “‘some sensationalist 
newspapers ’. 


SWEDEN 

June 11.—It was learned that the 3,000-ton Swedish merchant 
ship Varmdo had been sunk in the North Sea by air attack. Dagens 
Nyheter reported that 8 Swedish cargo ships had been chartered to 
take food to Greece. 

June 19.—It was learned that officers of 16 Swedish steamers engaged 
in carrying ore to Rotterdam and returning with coal had sent to their 
employers a joint message refusing to engage any longer in this trafiic, 
because of “‘constant bombing in the coastal waters, of the North Sea 
and of inadequate convoy protection”. 

June 20.—It was learned that the Soviet Government had opened 4 
news bureau in Stockholm. 


TURKEY 

June 10.—It was learned that a Turkish mission had left fo 
Germany to purchase machinery and spare parts for Turkish indus- 
tries, in accordance with the Clodius agreement. 

June 13.—It was learned that 4 American long-range bombers hat 
’ made a forced landing in Turkey. Their crews were interned. 

June 17.—The two Russians accused in'the Papen bomb trial were 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, and two Turks accused of com 
plicity to 10 years’ imprisonment. 


U.S.A. 

June 9.—President Roosevelt announced the establishment of joint 
Anglo-American Boards for Production and Food. ‘Americans’, hé 
said, “may have to give up some things to the other United Nations 
achieve an equal and just distribution of food to all concerned’. 
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June 10.—Mr. Lyttelton “ee ata a message to the people giving 
them a picture of Britain “stripped for war’. He pointed out that 
Britain lived and worked under constant danger of attack by air and 
by sea; her life depended on shipping; and she looked to the shipbuilding 
of the U.S. to relieve the strain on her shipping, which, until the U.S. 
output reached the necessary level, must “‘remain the principal link 
which binds the United Nations together in the war’. Her life also 
depended on man-power, and he gave the following figures: 

Out of a population of 33,000,000 between 14 and 65, 22,000,000 
were full-time workers in industry, the armed forces, or civilian 
defence. 

In industry there were 5,500,000 women, -of whom 1,500,000 did 
no work in peace-time. They did up to 55 hours a week on heavy 
jobs considered impossible for women two years ago. 

In the territorial auxiliary services were 76,000 women on jobs 
ordinarily done by soldiers. 

Some 13,500 women were serving guns or predictors in anti-aircraft 
batteries alongside men. 

774 per cent of boys and 67} per cent of girls between 14 and 17 
were now On war work on farm or factory. 

One home in every five had been damaged or destroyed by bombs. 
Even in April 1,000 people died in raids, and the scale of the raids 
was only a fraction of what it was. 

Britain’s life also depended on self-denial, and since the war there 
had been virtually no industrial disputes; the working time lost owing 
to them amounted to less than one hour a worker a year. 

Britain, which was only the size of Wyoming, was producing tanks, 
“jeeps”, and other mechanical vehicles at the rate of 257,000 a year, 
an increase of 350 per cent over the rate in the last quarter of 1940. 
She was producing 40,000 big guns a year, and supplying them with 
25 million rounds of ammunition, also millions of small arms each year, 
with 2,000 million rounds of ammunition. Her output of aircraft had 
risen 100 per cent and her production of merchant ships 57 per cent 
above the rates during the last quarter of 1940, and her production of 
all weapons of war had risen by 100 per cent during the past 12 months. 
He explained that, owing to danger from air-raids in a country where 
no town was more than 70 miles from the coast, British production 
could not be carried out on the same mass scale as in the U.S.; “for 
example”’, he said, “‘we have made parts for tanks in 6,000 small shops 
and then brought all those parts together to be assembled. In a 
different way from yours that also is a triumph of mass production”’ 

Britain was producing to the hilt, and was putting approximately 60 
per cent of the national income into war. ‘‘There is no ‘business as usual’ 
in Britain’, he said. ‘There is no ‘production as usual’ in Britain. 
There is no ‘profit as usual’ in Britain. We have thrown everything we 


@ ave into this war, and we will never quit’. He declared that the great 


war aim must be to build a world where the common man could be 
“well nourished, decently educated, and enabled to raise himself in the 
scale of human living’, and this was a joint task for Britain and the 
S.A., “for this world can only be built if the U.S. and the British 
‘ommonwealth of Nations march forward as one’. 
The King of the Hellenes arrived in Baltimore, accompanied by the 
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Greek Prime Minister, to arrange for Lend-lease shipments of war 
supplies direct to the Greek fighting forces. 

June 11.—The Lend-lease master agreement between Russia and 
the U.S.A. was signed in Washington by Mr. Hull and M. Litvinoy. 

It was announced from the White House that a ‘‘full understanding” 
had been established between the two Governments, after a “friendly 
exchange of views’’ between President Roosevelt and M. Molotov, and 
it was also stated that ‘‘full understanding was reached with regard to 
the urgent tasks of creating a second front in Europe in 1942’’, and for 
measures for increasing supplies to Russia. It was announced that i 
Molotov had visited Washington from May 29th to June 4th, and when 
he left he was asked by President Roosevelt to inform Stalin that 
the conversations “had been most useful in establishing a basis for a 

‘fruitful and closer relationship between the two Governments, in 
pursuit of the common objectives of the United Nations’’. 

June 12.—Mr. Hull announced that the U.S. was “‘in the act of 
resuming the exchange of materials with French North Africa, and that 
2 French ships might leave an American port any day under the same 
policy as before. With regard to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance, 
he said that the Lend-lease agreements of the U.S.A. with Britain, 
China, and Russia had brought the four great nations “closer together 
in their efforts to carry out a sound economic policy’. He stated that 
“‘master’’ Lend-lease agreement had been offered to Yugoslavia. 

June 13.—A Presidential Executive Order created an Office of War 
Information for the dissemination of all official news and propaganda 
within the U.S. and abroad, except in Latin-America. 

June 14.—President Roosevelt, in a United Nations Day speech, 
spoke of the “four freedoms of common humanity” (freedom of speech 
and religion, and freedom from want and from fear), which were “as 
much elements of man’s needs as air and sunlight, bread and salt 
Deprive him of all these freedoms and he dies; deprive him of part o 
them and part of him withers; give them to him in full, abundant 
measure and he will cross the threshold of a new age, the greatest age 
of man’”’. “Belief in the four freedoms of common hummanity—belief in 
man created free in the image of God—is the crucial difference between 
ourselves and the enemies we face to-day’, he said. ‘“‘In it lies the 
absolute unity of our alliance, opposed to the oneness of the evil we 
hate. Here is our strength, the source and promise of victory. We 0 
the United Nations know that our faith cannot be broken by any man 
or any force; and we know that there are other millions who, in their 
silent captivity, share our belief’... ‘‘We know that man, born to 
freedom in the image of God, will not for ever suffer the oppressors 
sword. The peoples of the United Nations are taking that sword from 
the oppressor’s hand; with it they will destroy those tyrants. The 
brazen tyrannies pass—man marches forward to the light”’. He end 
by reading a special prayer for United Nations Day. 

The diplomatic representatives of the 26 original signatories to th¢ 
alliance of the United Nations assembled in the White House to witnes 
the signatures of the Mexican Ambassador and President Quezon 0! 
the Philippines. 16 Ambassadors and Ministers broadcast to the! 
countries. Lord Halifax said ‘‘Every hour and every day brings neare 
the time of liberation. Our forces are being swiftly and steadily 4s 
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sembled. Itis not the enemy but the United Nations who will set the 
time and place”’. 

M. Litvinov stated that the agreements which Russia had recently 
signed with the U.S.A. and Britain “will constitute valuable material 
for the foundation of the future organization of peace on the principles 
laid down in the Atlantic Charter’. 

June 15.—President Roosevelt, submitting to Congress his fifth 
quarterly report on Lend-lease operations, said, that America’s reservoir 
of resources was “‘reaching the flood stage’’, and was “no longer one 
way’. ‘We are sharing the blueprints and battle experience of the 
United Nations, each United Nation contributing to ultimate victory 
not merely its dollars, pounds, or roubles, but the full measure of its 
men, weapons, and productive capacity’. The report showed that 
during the three months ending May 31, 1942 the U.S. extended aid to 
the Allies amounting to more than $1,900 million, and in the 15 months’ 
period from March, 1941 to May, 1942 they had provided $4,497 
million worth of goods and services. He also said, ‘‘Dollars and figures 
do not portray all that is happening, and 5,000 million pounds of food 
and medicine have helped to sustain the British, Russian, and Chinese 
peoples in the gallant will to fight’. Lend-lease to date had provided 
12 per cent of the U.S. entire war programme, and 35 nations had 
shared the $2,138 million worth of goods exported up to May 31, 1942. 

In the quarter ending May 31, 1942 aid had been divided as follows: 
Goods—Articles transferred, £300 million; awaiting transfer or use, 
(34 million; in process of manufacture, £80 million; Services—Servicing 
and repair of ships, {8 million; production facilities in the U.S., £30 
million; rental of ships and ferrying of aircraft, {27 million; facilities for 
supply stations abroad, {2 million. Transfers made under Lend-lease, 
he said, were not commercial loans to other nations, they were contribu- 
tions of materials to the common pool with which the common struggle 
was being waged, and he pointed out that though the battle of production 
was on the way to being won, the battle of distribution was at a 
critical phase. 

He added that such Lend-lease agreements as those with Britain, 
China, and Russia were “the first of our concrete steps in the direction 
of affirmative post-war reconstruction’’. By article 7 of these agree- 
ments “‘we have affirmatively declared our intention to avoid the 
political and economic mistakes of international debt experience 
during the twenties’. 

Mr. Hull, referring to the recent German declaration of a blockade 
against the entire east coast of the U.S., said the policy of sinking all 
ships promiscuously without regard to neutral or belligerent origin “‘is 
a policy of lawlessness which Hitler already has been practising 
wherever he could’. 

President Roosevelt received the Duke of Windsor. 

King George of the Hellenes said, in an address to Congress, that 
Greece was proud to find itself ‘for the second time within a quarter of 
a century, by the side of a powerful and generous democracy’’. “With 
all our free fighting men who have survived, with all our ships which 
have not been sunk”’, he said, ‘‘we will fight on land and we will fight 
at sea, and we will fight in the air to the very end by your side and by 
the side of the other United Nations until barbaric violence has been 
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put down and a new world established—a world for free men, not 
slaves’. 

June 17.—Mr. Welles said at Baltimore that the United Nations 
must cultivate the habit of co-operation so as to win the peace after 
victory. Referring to the Lend-lease agreement with Russia, he said 
that it looked forward to the peace, since it provided the best means 
of attaining expansion in production, employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, the elimination of discrimination in inter- 
national commerce, and the reduction of tariff and other trade barriers, 
The Lend-lease agreements with Britain, China, and Belgium provided 
that five great nations became partners with full equality in a new world 
understanding, open to all nations of a like mind. ‘‘There must be agree- 
ment upon objectives to be attained and on the machinery for carrying 
out the agreed action of the United Nations’, he said, “‘and co-operative 
effort of the highest order among all the United Nations to which the 
oppressed peoples of the earth may look with hope when they have 
cast off their chains’. 

Admiral Leahy attended a closed session of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the chairman later said that he was in 
favour of continued relations with the Vichy Government, since “the 
mass of the French people are entirely in sympathy with this nation” 

June 18.—Mr. Early announced that Mr. Churchill, accompanied by 
General Sir Alan Brooke and Major-General Sir Hastings Ismay, had 
arrived in the U.S.A. for conferences with President Roosevelt on ‘‘the 
war, the conduct of the war, and the winning of the war’. 

The New York Times published figures issued by the Navy and War 
Departments, showing naval losses in the Pacific as 237 Japanese ships 
hit as against 40 U.S. The Japanese losses were, 4 aircraft-carriers, 
1 battleship, 13 cruisers, 19 destroyers, 7 submarines, 25 transports, 
and 46 auxiliary vessels sunk; 2 aircraft-carriers, 5 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 
4 transports, and 10 auxiliaries probably sunk; and 6 aircraft-carriers 
5 battleships, 35 cruisers, 13 destroyers, 1 submarine, 11 transports, 
and 24 auxiliaries damaged. U.S. losses were, | aircraft-carrier, 1 battle- 
ship, 1 cruiser, 10 destroyers, 3 submarines, and 15 auxiliaries sunk 
and 1 aircraft-carrier, | battleship, 2 cruisers, 4 destroyers, and | 
auxiliary damaged. 

June 21.—King Peter of Yugoslavia arrived in the country. 

Mr. Hull, in a message of congratulation to Russia on the first 
anniversary of her resistance to Germany, said that this resistance had 
“frustrated the plans for world conquest so over-confidently laid by our 
common enemy”. Before the end of another year, he said, the Axis 
Powers would have discovered that they had “‘seriously underestimated 
the determination and ability of their opponents”, and would have 
realized that “in an aroused world aggressors can no longer escape’. 

June 22.—The Navy Dept. announced that since Dec. 7 237 United 
Nations vessels had been sunk, damaged, or attacked in the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, and elsewhere. 137 of these 
ships were American, 28 Norwegian, and 22 British. 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill issued a joint statement 00 
their conversations, which had as their object “the earliest maximum 
concentration of Allied war power upon the enemy, and reviewing or 
where necessary, further concerting all measures which have for some 
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time past. been on foot to develop and sustain the effort of the United 
Nations. Complete understanding and harmony exist between all 
oncerned in facing the vast and grave tasks which lie ahead’. 

Mr. Hopkins stated in New York that a mighty United Nations’ 
offensive against Hitler would take place, with ‘‘a second, third, and 
fourth front if necessary’’. ‘“‘Hitler’s boastings are getting tamer and 
tamer’, he said, ‘“‘for he knows the Russian Army on his eastern front 
and the British-American Army on other fronts—when and where he 
does not know—will bring his vaunted Panzer divisions to heel. His 
cities, one by one, will be destroyed by the Allied air forces’. ‘As the 
ring grows tighter and tighter around Hitler’s army’’, he continued, 

the German people will then know how they have been betrayed by 
their cruel, hateful leader, and they too will take awful vengeance on 
his sneaking, lying soul’. He said he was “‘getting tired of hearing 
people say that the British can’t fight. As our forces move nearer and 
nearer to the great battlefields where the war is finally to be fought and 
won, | for one shall be satisfied to see our own Army fighting side by 
side with the stubborn, tenacious British soldiers, sailors, and airmen. 
We owe Britain a great debt which we intend to repay in full”. 

\With skilful leadership and aid by the United Nations he believed 
that Hitler would not make an irreparable break through the Russian 
lines. The Japanese, moving “‘with incredible swiftness’’ through the 
s.\W. Pacific, were “threatening China from all sides”. . . ‘General 
(hiang Kai-shek can be sure of our aid’’, he said. “‘Step by step, 
ountry by country—no matter how long it may take—the forces of the 
United Nations will strike their way back to the very gates of Japan’. 

Declaring that the Russian front was the most important strategic 
front in the world, he said .. . ‘“Make no mistake, Russia and the Red 
Army are in danger—just as they have been for the last 365 days. Our 
low of supplies is reaching the Russian front, but more than that will 
be done. We will not be discouraged about that critical front’. 

Anastase Vonsiatsky, leader of the Russian National Fascist Party, 
was sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine of $5,000, charged 
with conspiring to send military information to Japan and Germany. 

[he Navy Dept. announced that the Navy had been convoying 
merchant vessels.through the lanes of the Atlantic frontier for about 
30 days, and had brought about a decrease in the number sunk. 
U.S.S.R. 

June i1.—Treaty of Alliance with Britain. (See Special Note.) 

June 13.—M. Molotov arrived back in Moscow. 

June 16.—Mission to Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

June 18.—M. Molotov reported to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet on his journeys to Britain and the U.S.A., and emphasized the 
importance of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty not for the Soviet Union alone, 
but also in its bearing on the general political situation in Europe. 
Supplies were difficult to get through because of German submarine 
raiders and aircraft, but supplies from Britain and U.S.A. had increased 
nevertheless. “‘It must be admitted”’ he said, ‘“‘that the war materials 
ilready received, and those to be sent us in the future, will play an 
Important part in the cementing of our good relations with Britain 
and the U.S.”. He denied rumours that the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and 
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the Soviet-American Agreement contained secret clauses. ‘‘The 
question of the formation of a second front was given careful consider. 
ation both in London and Washington”’ he added, ‘‘and complete agree. 
ment was reached with regard to the formation of such a front in 1942 |. 
The Germans will feel on their own backs the weight of the blows of the 
United Nations’. 

In America credits originally fixed at $1,000 million had _ been 
increased to $3,000 million, and Britain had also agreed to an increase of 
supplies. ‘Although the Soviet-American Agreement is of a prelimin- 
ary nature’’, he said “‘it is important not only in that it determines the 
methods of co-operation in the conduct of the present war but in thatit 
foresees co-operation in the post-war period. The international position 
of the Soviet Union has been considerably strengthened, and the bonds 
linking her with other freedom-loving peoples are stronger than ever. 
Among the freedom-loving nations, Britain and America, who are 
giving ever greater assistance to the Soviet Union, take the first place’. 

The Presidium ratified the London Treaty. 

June 20.—M. Kalinin, in an article in Jzvestia on the eve of the first 
anniversary of the German invasion, said “The much-advertised 
German spring offensive has not materialized, and I can say with 
confidence that the German Army is no longer able to launch a general 
offensive on the whole front. Our armies have rolled back the Germans 
and have passed over to the offensive’. ‘““‘The German army is not the 
same as it was in the first months of the war’’, he continued. ‘'Its 
morale is low. It has ceased to be homogeneous. It looks more like a 
patch-work pattern’. 


VATICAN CITY 


June 15.—Tokyo reports stated that the Japanese Minister had 
“called to the attention of the Vatican authorities that if the Vatican 
permitted the stationing of a Chungking representative at the Vatican 
it would ignore Japan’s position, as Japan is now fighting the Chung- 
king régime’’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

june 10.—Turkish reports stated that 200 trains,-carrying artiller\ 
motor torpedo-boats, and parts of submarines had passed throug) 
Yugoslavia recently on their way to the Black Sea coast. 

June 15.—Mr. Rendel, the British Ambassador, presented lis 
letters of credence to King Peter on the occasion of the raising of tli 
status of the British Mission to that of an Embassy. 

June 17.—It was learned that 250 hostages had been shot in a |!’ 
day period in the German-occupied part of Slovenia during April. 

June 21.—Visit of King Peter to U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 
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